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I knew it, father, and that’s what makes me cry. 
Poh, poh—just look o' the beavy grass along the slope there. D 
you ever see anything like that in this part o’ the world, afore I cleared 


For the Brother Jonathan. } 
| 
| up round here, an got rid o’ that great overhangin’ tree you've all been 
| 
| 


RUTH ELDER. 


BY JOHN NEAL. 


(Continued from page 205 ] makin such a towse about, hey ? 
Poor Ruth !ifted her head for a minute, and took another peep at thé 


brouch, and then fell a crying again, as if her lictle heart would break. 
And so! said her fathe:, turning to me with a troubled countenance: Cut well on to half a load o’ hay round that ere spring, not mor’n a 


which, to tell the truth I didn’t half like, under all the circumstances of | monthago; and now, if the plaguy children don’t spile it, we're like to 
the case—he being a large, powerful man, with a broad chest, a gloomy | have jest about as much more at the second crop, and that’s a good ten 
look about the eyes, and a fist like a sledge-hammer—and I net more | dollars’ worth; and ten dollars a year, you see’s, the valley of e’enamest 
than half his match—with his daughter in my lap—a stranger—and, for | two hunderd dollars—and I should like to see the tree that’s worth a 
aught he knew, a thoroughbred Yankee pedlar: and so, Mister quarter o’ that money—shoulda’t you, Mr. Page? 
what may I call your name, d’ye see? Thus appealed to, and getting a pinch from Ruth at the same time, I 
Thinking it best to be civil, though I didn’t much like his way of | answered—O, sir, I’ve seen many a tree worth five times two hundred 
putting the question, I answered, Page—Rufus Page, at your service. dollars. 
And so! continued he, handing the brooch to his daughter, and fetch- What! five times two hundred dollars! Why, that’s a—let me see— 
ing me a slap on the back that almost loosened my teeth—and so! the five times nought’s nought—and five times nought’s nought, and two to 


Heaven and Earth! 














old granny is dead, hey? carry. I wish [had my chalk here. How much is it, Ruth? 

Why, father! cried Ruth, I should be ashamed ! Just a thousand dollars, father ! 

Ashamed of what, child? Just a thousand dollars !—ever see the beat o' that? Ever see any- 

O, father! you'll be sorry for this! body quicker at cipherin! Tell you what tis, my friend, if your eyeteeth 

Sorry for what, simpleton ? aint cut, you'll find that air gal @ pretty tough match for you, afore you've 

Yes, father, and before you sleep, too. ©, how sorry you will be! done with her. 

Why, what the plague would the man have! Hadn't I bought the Why !—father !—and then she giggled and winked at me, and gave 
place, and paid for it? and wan't the trees mine? me another pinch. 

But he’s dead now, father. A thousand dollars for a tree! why it must have been mahogany, or 

Well, what if he is! | Havn’t I enough tw do, these hard times, and | firstick, or satin wood, or some sort o’ dye-stuff! A thousand dollars 
with such a family, without raisin’ clover for great lubberly boys and | foratree! That puts me in mind of what old Mr. Reberts told me 
girls to tumble about in—hey ? once, about raising a ship and selling the timber for snuff-boxes; and I’ve 

But he’s dead, father, and he died of a broken heart—poor old man! | hearn tell afore to-day about retailing mahogany dust by the pound, or 

Died of a fiddlestick’s-end, more like! There, there, don’t go to | some sort o’ dust, and about selling cabinet woods in slivers not thicker’n 
crying. People of his temper an build are not so easily frightened as al! | a sheet o’ paper, for their weight in gold, or thereabouts. Yes, yes, I 
that comes to, I can tell ye! Why, he was one of the healthiest and | understand you now—but I was a speakin about trees that aint good for 
strongest men in all this part of the country. nothin. 

And so are you, father. 


Well! and what ifI am! He was always mor'n a match for me; an 





And I of trees that you would call good for nothing, perhaps, since 
they are never used for cabinet-work, or building, or firewood. There 
when he was o’ my age, woulda’t mind tacklin’ a griss-mill, if his dander | are many such ali over the country, worth more than a thousand dollars 
was up, an a plenty o’ gals about. apiece to their owners—trees of more value to-day in dollars and cents 

Yes, father but he’s dead now. than the houses they shelter—and others which triple the value of the 


Her voice and manner was so touching that her father stopped shoit | land they occupy ; nay, without which the land itself would be compara- 
and looked at her awhile, as if not quite sure that he understood her tively worthless. 


meaning, and then he grew thoughtful and gloomy, 4d turned away, But what on earth are they good for? 

pretending not to hear, till her sobbing reached him, though she did her Good for! ask the Builder of the skies. 

best to smother it, by hiding her face in my bosom, and hugging me as The builder of what? 

if I had been her father—when he turned sharply upon her, saying, Here Ruth gave me another hug, and [ continued. Sir! said I, with 
There, there—that will do—that’s enough. Crying won’t mend the | unspeakable solemnity—sir! the time is coming when large farms will 
matter. be good for nothing, because they are stripped of these worthless trees : 
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the day is not far off when a large, handsome tree will be the making of 
a whole neighbourhood—a rich inheritance for the eareful and thrifty. 

By jingo! whit d’ye ssy to that, father! cried Ruth, clapping her 
handé, and kicking with all her might, and shaking her head at her 
father, as if she would shake it off. 

What do I say to that! why I say that I should be glad to see the man 
that would give me half that money, or even a quarter—looking sharply 
at me—or anything like it, for my trees—and I'd throw him in the farm. 
What d’ye say for s rap, Mr. Page, unsight, unseen? 

I made no reply. The earnestness of the man’s look startled me. 

‘As a general thing, now—continued he, in a low, distinct voice—I 
don't believe in second crops. They're never good for much—stopping 
short and fixing his eyes upon the children, who were tumbling about in 
the grass a long way off, and speaking in a tone I never shall forget, I 
have thought of it e thousand times since—never good for much—never 
pay for raising. 

O, father ! father! how can you talk so!—said Ruth, in a sort of ear- 
nest whisper, and as if unwilling to have me hear. But I know you 
don’t mean what you say. - 

Bat I do mean what I say. A second crop seldom ripens here, Ruth; 
and taint often worth harvesting anywhere. 

No you don’t, father! I can see it in your eyes now ! 
believe, Mr. Page, and sou needn't say ‘tain’t father. Don’t I know! 
That’sjest the way he used to talk to mother—poor mother! 0, if you 
could have seen her, Mr. Page! There was a woman worth going a 
thousand miles to look at; wasn’t she, father? She was something like! 

The father turned away suddenly without speaking, and after a short 
silence, he stooped and began to fumble about in the damp grass, and 
among the strawberry blossoms at his feet, as if he had dropped some- 
thing. 

Ruth touched my arm, and pointing to her father, made a sign to me 
to watch him. 

I followed her eyes, and saw that his hands trembled, and the next 
moment he was muttering to himself and snuffling; and little Ruth 
jumped about his neck, and he started up as if a young panther had 
leaped upon him ; and while he was trying to disengage her arms, I saw 
his mouth seek hers, and when he kissed her, he trembled all over, and 
a large tear was upon her forehead—too large a tear for any woman to 
shed—altogether too large for a child like her; and then putting her 
down, and smoothing her hair with his prodigious palms, he called hera 
simpleton, and told her to mind her own business for the future, and not 
make such a fool of herself before strangers, and turned and left us—ay, 
left us, and went away, without once looking behind him—like a man 
wandering in his sleep. 

But we stayed where we were, his daughterand I. Thechildren had 
crept away one after another. It was near nightfall—and there was no 
human being in sight—and we were alone together. 

A tear fell upon my hand. I started and looked all around me, and 
then drew her closer to my heart. Was the man a fool? Or did he 
think me one? He had left his child with my arm about her waist.— 
Had he flung her off? Had he forsaken her? or had he given her to 
me for a trial of my strength? J was to find her more than my match, 
hey! Weshall see thought I. If the father has gone off counting upon 
that—we shall see! And then I stooped and tried to look into her eyes 
—her large; clearjinnocent eyes—in the delicious stillness that followed, 
forgetful ef everything and everybody—forgetful alike of her age and of 
my own—and then, instead of seeing them droop abashed at my gaze, 
I found them fixed upon her father and following him, step by step over 
the next hill. 

And then I drew her nearer to me—yet nearer—and set my lips to her 
forehead, like a seal, reverentially and passionately, expecting her to 
tremble or resist; but she did neither. And then, again—after wait- 
ing, Idare not say hew long, to see if her father would look up, or turn 
his head once more, and finding that he did not, I stooped and was 
about to set my lips to hers, with a feeling I have been ashamed of since, 
and very sorry for, when she whispered something I did not well under- 
stand at the time, though i did afterwards, and made a sign to me, 
without speaking, to sit down with her upon the sloping turf. 

No, said I—no, my dear child—you would get your death o’ cold. And 
saying this, I betook myself to the stump and drew her into my lap once 
more, and in such a way that her left arm happened to fall upon my 


It’s all make- 
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shoulder. And again I looked into her eyes—they were untreubled and 
clear; and her breathing was that of a littlé child. And when I whis- 
pered to her, I hardly knew what—for 1 was scarcely concious, and * 
her béhaviour puzzled me beyond anything I bad ever met with in 
all my life. She did not appearto understand me, Her color came and 
went, to be sure—but it came and went in coldness and purity, like sun- 
set over water liliés, and I felt rebuked and ashamed—yet none the bet- 
ter for the tremendous trial I was preparing for myself, 

At last she turned to me and smiled; and pointing to her father who 
was a long way off, and just disappearing over the furthermost undula- 
tion, whispered, hush, hush! not a word here ! 

I took the hint and waited. Her little, soft, plump hands were clasped 
together in mine—I could feel them beating at every breath she drew. 
Her cheek almost touched mine—and her low breathing was like the 
murmur of a sea-shell in my ear. Suddenly she started to her feet and 
her whole countenance lighted up. Her father had vanished! and we 
were indeed alonealtogether alone with the cool pleasant shadow of a 
summer night settling upon us like a transparent drapery. 

I thought so! she cried, I thought so! and then she put up her mouth 
and kissed me—without waiting for me to kiss her—I'll be hanged if 
she didn’t !—and pointing to the woods and starting off at full speed, she 
called upon me to follow, follow ! 

Was the creature mad? Was she, in sober truth, what everybody 
called her—a sempleton ; or had I indeed met with my match, as her 
father promised me I should? I knew not, nor did I much care. But 
having ence gathered her to my heart, with all my strength, child though 
she was, I felt sure that we should become better acquainted; and so I 
followed her—I knew not whither. 

She ran fast, and I had some difficulty in keeping up with her. There 
was no path, and we were already upon the edge of the wood—the dark- 
est and thickest part of the wood, it seemed to me, when she slackened 
her pace for me to come up with her, and laying her finger upon her 
lip, darted off among the large pine trees like a shadow, and there stop- 
ped until I was at her side again. 

Hush, hush! not a word above your breath! said she. If you are a 
man, the man I take you to be, you'll thank me the longest day you have 
to live. Yes, yes—there—you may take my hand, if you will—we are 
almost there now. Walk softly—hush—hush—I wouldn’t have anybody 
hear us—and I wouldn’t have you disappointed for the world. 

Disappointed !—what could the little jade mean? I have often 
thought of the word since. 

There—there !—hush—don’t breathe, for your life. 

And saying this, we left the wood—she took my hand between both of 
hers, and leading me two or three steps forward, whispered—There, now ! 
what did I tell ye! Aint that worth goinga thousand miles to see! 

I shuddered. A strange chill came over me. In the dreary dimness I 
saw two shadows, like tombstones, moving. We were upon the brink of 
agraveyard—upon the very threshold of another world. 

Merciful Heaven! I cried—why have you brought me here! 

Here! why that’s my mother’s grave you see there !—the woman I 
was telling you of; and that’s my father yeu see standing over it, with 
his hat off—dear father !—I knew we should find him here. He never 
goes to bed now, without coming to bid mother good night. 

And who in the name of God are you !—and what are you! I am 
completely bewildered ! 

1!—— O, I’m only Ruth—poor little Ruth—the only child of the 
woman that sleeps there. 

I covered my face; and the next moment I was alune. The child and 
the father had vanished. And there was I looking upon the grave—I! 
with my mind in a tumult, standing by the death-bed, as I hope for 
mercy! of that child’s mother. Do you wonder that I felt afraid—that 
a chill, like that of the chamber of death, struck to my very heart—are 
you amazed to hear that I staggered away toward the loneliest part of 
the wood—or that I wandered about until I had lost myself? 

How I found my way back to the house I never knew, but when I 
passed the window and looked in, I saw the grandmother reading the 
Bible—a large, handsome woman, with the youngest child in her lap— 
the father sitting moodily apart, and poor little Ruth asleep on a wooden 
settle behind her grandmother’s chair. What change my appearance 
had undergone, I knew not—but when I opened the door, they all started 
up, and Ruth screamed as if she saw a ghost. 
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The grandmother made a sign to me to be seated—two of the larger 
girls began whispering together, but were instantly silenced by a look— 
and after the chapter was through, and everybody hed drawn a long 
breath, I was greeted with great kindness by all, and the dear old grand- 
mother, pushing up her spectacles at me, insisted on my being looked 
upon as a particular friend of the family, for the sake of old Si Page. 
while her daughter-in-law—the second wife—took an opportunity of 
saying that they had sent after me to the burying-ground ; that my horse 
had fallen lame, and refused to eat, and she was very sorry, but there 
was no help for it, as Nathan had done his best. 

Sorry, mother! said her husband—I started to hear him call her 
mother, but afterwards learned that such had always been his habit, as 
if to distinguish her from his first wife—sorry, mother !—why, don’t you 
see, Mr. Page’ll have to put up with us only so much the longer for that? 

And so he will, I declare ! 

Ob, I am so glad !—whispered Ruth. 

Glad, Ruthy! said Nathan, (the hired man, who had just got back 
from the search)—glad the stranger’s oblige to stay here all night, 
hey! I thought as much—ho, ho!—arter what I see by the spring— 
ha, ha! 

I believe in my heart I blushed—but as for Ruthy, she only looked up 
and laughed ; and then kissing her grandmother, and little Nabby and 
Josh, and bidding her mother-in-law good night, she sprang into her 
father’s lap, and throwing her arms round his neck, whispered just loud 
enough for me to hear—now, aint you sorry, father? 

The father nodded, and wiped his eyes with his fingers; and then 
turning to me, she cried—what did I tell you, Mr. Page!—and then she 


jumped about my neck, and kissed me—by my faith, she did!—and her | 


father smiled, and her grandmother laughed—and her mother-in-law | 
cried, for shame, Ruth !—and the girls giggled and pointed at her—and 
then we all went to bed, and the house was still as death, and I saw her 
no more till next morning—if you'll believe me. 


i 
For the Brother Jonathan. 


LINES TO LAIDA, 
BY C. DONALD MACLEOD. 
‘ The love born of sorrow like sorrow is true.’”’—Moore. 


Oh, never in my wildest hour, 
With Passion’s seal on heart and brow— 
Did I so own thy matchless power, 
Or love thee half so well as now. 
I bless thee that thou didst not lend 
An ear to my young mad desire; 
I bless thee that I could not bend 
Thy gentle spirit to my fire. 


For then I had not known the spell 
Thou hast, to fill my soul with truth. 
Then absence had not taught so well, 
Nor knowledge calmed the heat of youth. 
Now—when withdrawn from all apart— 
With vividness no time can dull, 
Thy face looks in upon my heart, 
Pure, holy, calm and beautiful. 


This do I owe to thee—that prone 
Are Passion and young Folly hurled ; 

That arms of Kowledge are girt on, 
And I can battle with the world. 

And though we never more may meet ; 
Or meet as strangers; and may be 

Naught to each ether; yet, ’tis sweet 
To think I owe it all to thee. 


Now I can meet thee, nor shall pride 
Gloom on my brow, nor vain regret. 
Can see thee as another's bride— 
But no! not that—not that! e’en yet. 
For never in my wildest hour, 
With passion’s seal on soul and brow ; 
Did I so own thy matchless power, 
Or love thee half so well as now ! 
New York, 1843. 





THE RIGHTS OF WOMEN:! 


MRS. FARNHAM’S REPLY TO JOHN NEAL, ESQ. 


Sir—I have read your very pleasant epistle in the Brother Jonathan 
of July 15th, and in replying to it, beg leave to adopt the some easy style 
of address which you have chosen. 

I pass over all that is said in reply to my answer to the question— 

“ What is liberty?” as briefly as possible. I have not the timeto write, 
nor I fear, will the public have patience to read all that might be said in 
clearing the several points with which you have surrounded it. 

You refer to the Revolutionary fathers to prove “ that people are free 
(whether men or women) only just so far as they are allowed to govern 
themselves; in other words, to make, expound and execute \aeir own 
laws.” I deny that the noble Fathers of the Revolution taughtany such 
thing—in the sense which you use this doctrine! If you mean that 
women are a part of the people as enumerated in a census, or as those 
who inhabit our towns and cities, who are to be clothed and taken care 
of when sick, or destitute, or buried when dead, I agree with you. But 
you mean that womer: were considered a part of the people in the sense 
that they, (the people of these colonies, ) rebelled against the authority of 
Great Britain; in the sense that they unrolled their banner, and, defying 
oppression, pledged their lives, their fortunes and their sacred honors to 
defend it ! in the sense in which they poured out their blood at Bunker Hill, 
Saratoga and Yorktown, and finally devised a government to secure the 
| happiness of all who live under it—I deny that these noble men were 
| guilty of any such folly. 

They never considered women asa part of the people to do these 
| thinge—they never said that any people were not free except so far as 

| the women with the men, made and executed their own laws—they never 
| fought to secure to the women of America any such privileges, and I 
| hold this charge a libel on the good sense of our Revolutionary Fathers. 
| In reply to my assertion, that “liberty is of as many differerent kinds 
| as there are differently constituted species (and I should have added 
sexes) to enjoy it”—you say, ‘If by species, you mean other than those 
belonging to the genus man, granted ; but if you mean that liberty for 
women ought to be or is in the nature of things, any other or different 
from what we call liberty in man, then I deny it. God himself does not 
so teach, Women are answerable as men are. And accountability is 
everywhere and always with Him exactly coextensive with freedom,”— 
You will find woman’s equal accountability asserted in my reply to your 
Lecture, and if not in so many words, I have by implication, insisted 
that it is commensurate with her freedom. But I have yet to learn that 
to be equally responsible as a moral agent, she must be accountable for 
the exercise of the same powers for which men is responsible ! 

You ask me if I have well considered the assertion, that what would 
be liberty to one would be slavery to another. Yes, sir; and by a refe- 
rence to the natural constitution and duties of the two sexes, from the 
beginning of time, am prepared to maintain it, 

One admission which fyou make, I rejoice to find, viz: that ‘& law of 
our being, impressed upon us by Deity, is therefore calculated to make 
us happy. Let us see to what this admission 
these laws be calculated to secure our happiness, 
all of them is the largest liberty which any order, 
and consequently the right to obey the laws of 
sex, can be no privilege nor the remotest shadow 
most absurd gift conceivable. 

Man was made with a certan description of physical and mental en- 
dowments of action, adapted perfectly in the firstinstance, to the sphere 
of duties, rights and obligations for which he was designed. Woman 
was created with physical and mental capabilities different from those of 
man, but equally adapted to the sphere for which she was intended.— 
And undoubtedly the liberty of each is equaliy large with that of the other, 

when each is permitted to obey these distinet and peculiar laws of phy- 
| sical and mental economy which calls them to different duties and re- 
sponsibilities. 












| 


| You say much of the inferiority which I have assumed of woman.— 
| You misapprehend me—I acknowledge no inferiority. Such an idea is, 

| I believe, somewhat prevalent among the unthinking, but forms no part 

| of the opinion I am defending. A difference I have assumed, but this 

| does not necessarily imply inferiority, 

| But you ask—Do you mean to argue seriously that the nature of 
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man differs from the nature of woman as the nature of the eagle does 
from that of the robin?’’ Certainly I do, ina sense which you undoubt- 
edly well understood when you wrote this query. As the robin’s nature 
seeks retirement frum the tempests and violence of the elements—and 
from the rude and cold heights of the external world—among the bran- 
ches and protecting nooks and pleasures of the vale—so does woman 
seek, and so has woman from the beginning of ages, by the impulses of 
her nature, sought the quiet walls of a home, and the pleasures of its 
ennobling, refining, and virtue-giving duties: and she has never been 
known in any age or nation to exhibit a different nature, or to indulge in 
different notions of the true sources of her happiness and duties, unless 
forced to do so by the exercise of your accident—I beg your pardon, 
acciDgENT—of superior strength in the other sex. You, sir, undoubtedly 
felt the force and appositeness of the other part of the simile, but the 
weakness of your cause has hooded itself under a most ingenious and 
well-timed fog of special pleading, to evade the force of a great law of 
creation, and requires to be noticed. Allow me to do it in the form of 
questions. Do you not, sir, perceive in the physical capacities of man 
his superior muscular powers,—his action on the lofty and obtruding 
obstacles to agriculture and civilization,—the boldness and strength of 
the eagle contrasted well with the modest songster of the orchard—the 
chosen type of woman? I wil! not wrong your understanding by suppo 
sing that you do not. 

But you say—“ force the eagle, or man, or woman to do anything 
against his or her will, (you should have said, the laws of being) 
and you deprive them of happiness and liberty together ;” and then 
follow some benevolent disclaimers of any intention or wish to force 
woman to the exercise of any rights which she does not choose to exer- 
eise; and a demand for liberty that she may be man when she pleases, 
woman when the pleases, and, for aught I know, anything else. Now, 
since the liberty is as impossible among human beings as that we should 


scale the empyrean while we inhabit the house of clay, this seems | 


almost trifling with the subject. You would not compel woman to do 
anything, noteven to make bread for her children, if she prefer at the 
time to attend a political caucus—you would give her the right to do 
everything. 

The subordination of the race to the law of its interest and duties 
would receive a strange impulse from such ea state of things. Hitherto 
both sexes, of all orders, have lived under a willing necessity of remaining 
what they were created. To the extent of structure and primary 
endowments, either mental or physical, existence has been a fatality. 
The wild lion of the desert cannot transform himself into the peaceful 
tenant of our fields—the eagle cannot become a rebbin, nor the wolf a 
lamb. Nor can man transform himself into a woman. 

But if your theory prevail, she will escape the operation of this uni- 
versal law. She will have liberty to be true to her sex, and the original 
constitution of her being, when she chooses ; but when circumstance, or 
morbid passions, or perverted understanding, leads her to seek another 
sphere of being, she shall not be prevented. Nay, this is the very liberty 


which our Revolutionary fathers battled and died for, according to your | 


doctrine. 
Allow me to say that for nearly a page of what follows here, you 


either misapprebend, or deliberately misrepresent, my argument. My | 
distinction between the duties and obligations of woman, and the duties | 


and obligations of man, is founded on the original difference of strue- 
ture—a difference stamped by Deity, and ineffacable as the stars of 


Heaven—not on the paltry and random differences which health, habits, | 


hereditary gifts, &c., may make between individuals of different sexes. 
It matters not though, of two persons, a man and a woman, the differ. 
ence of size and strength preponderate entirely in her favour—though she 
be ten feet high, and otherwise proportionably endowed, and the man a 
pigmy—she is a woman still, and he a man; and her natural duties and 


rights are those of a woman, and his duties and obligations remain these | 


of a man. 

You talk much, sir, of the fact that large numbers of men enjoy all the 
rights which you ask for females, without the correspondent obligations 
—being excused from serving on juries, doing mil ary service, &c., from 
ill health, old age, or bodily infirmities; and you reason hence that 
woman might enjoy all the rights that men have—be eligible te office, 


and have the power to make, expound, and execute the laws by which | 


she is governed, without incurring any of the obligations connected with 


| the 


| has therefore no capacity or desire to defend them. 
| ing of time woman has lived without the exercise of these rights. 


the exercise of them: because she need not exercise these rights unless 
she choose ! 

Am I mistaken? Is this the absurdity which it appears on paper? 
or is there some delicate thread of thought which I have not yet disce- 
vered, that makes good sense of it? As I have no other means of ascertain- 
ing than your own language, J am compelled to adopt its obvious mean- 
ing. To what end could rights be conferred on any being, except the cor- 
respondent and necessary cbligations accompanied them? Can there be a 
right without a duty and an obligation? Is not this supposition a nal- 
lity? Is not the offer of such privileges an ostracism of common reason ? 

You specify the freedom from obligation to serve on juries, and to do 
military duty, which the quakers and some other persons enjoy, as evi- 
dence that all the rights which you claim for woman are enjoyed by 
some of our citizens, without the responsibilities which are objected to as 
unsuited to her. But is this fair? Are these obligations which you 
specify all or a tithe of the obligations which rest upon men? Besides, 
these disabilities may be removed from men; but you cannot change the 
constitution or the nature of woman. 

And why are these people exempted? Some because il! health or 
bodily infirmities render them unable to perform these duties—and the 
law of necessity is humanely recognised with us as superior to any otber. 
Others holding the performance of them morally wrong, and prejudicial 
to their own and the general interests, are excused, because there are 
others to holdthem! But does this privilege remove in fact from them 
the responsibilities of men? No! if the general weal suffer through 
their refusal to perform the obligations which are only commensurate 
with their rights, can they escape the condemnation which must always 
follow a failure to perform duty? By no means, sir, unless some fortu- 
nate discoverer of a new principle in ethics will draw the thorn of respon- 
sibility from the crown of liberty, and have us to revel in the largest 
freedom without accounting for our use of it. 

But what is there in this splendid proposition to confer rights for which 
nature has given no capacity of enjoyment ? 

You talk of “a woman breaking her neck frem a three story window” 
This 
may be true, but in this case she is prohibited the exercise of a right with 
which God endowed her, and therefore, one which she has the capacity 
to enjey. But prohibit a woman from becoming President of the United 
States, Governor of a State, a Commodore in our Navy, or a Major of 
Militia, I will pledge my word that she will break neither her 
head nor her heart about it. 

You ask with an earnest entreaty for my attention, “ what would be 
the consequence supposing the quakers, and men who from il] health, 
age, bodily infirmity, are excused from the obligations of Jury service, 
and military duty, were to be suddenly disfranchised 7 forbidden to hold 
property—taxed without their own consent ? 
tion as I would, but with more poetical eloquence. 


if she be prohibited from going out doors in an easier manner. 


And you answer the ques- 
You say it would be 
replied to “by the trampet-blast and the cannon roar! banners and cities 
blazing, und garments rolled in blood !”’ 

Precisely this answer, would men return to such propositions, and 
what would it prove ? That men who shrink from actiun and responsibi- 
lity, when no rights are at stake,or when there are others to defend them, 
will,when they are endangered,obey the instinct of defence to the laet drop 
of blood, and the last gasp of life—an instinct as deathless and univereal 
in man, as his hope of a future. Such an answer and such acts would prove 
man true to himself; that however wrong or right the institutions of 
society might be—however they might be refused obedience by the mis- 
taken or the deluded, in times of exigency and peril, to what the human 
heart most prizes on earth—liberty, he has no choice of paths. Duty and 
obligaiion lie where rights are to be defended. 

Butif man would reply thus promptly by what would compel his op- 
pressor into acession of his rights, and woman is equally entitled to these 
rights, why bas she not answered long ago, “ by the trumpets blast, and 


' 


cannon roar’! by ‘banners, and cities blazing, and garments 


rolledin blood ?" Simply because these are not her rights, and she 
From the begin- 


Mil. 


| hons upon millions have sprung to life, and goneto their graves without 


| 
| 


them. 
gone to decay, and man has left his bones to bleach upon the shores of 
every continent under the sun, and his blood to fertilize every acre that 


Empires have risen and sunk, and nations burst into being and 
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he bas tred—a lasting and fearful declaration that he will not suffer The answer to the questions (which certainly were put in good faith, ) 
these, his rights, to be wrested from him—while woman denied, not a 


“Ought woman to have any rights but such as harmonize with those of 
few only, but all that you claim for her, has never rebelled ; has never | man?” “Can she have any such ?”" ‘Could they be necessary to her hap- 
declared by ‘‘ the trumpet peal or the cannon roar,” her sense of wrong, | piness!’’ is certainly very ingenious, and reminds one of the rule given by 
nor ever dreamed that her happiness would be increased by granting her _ the Irish school-master to his pupils, “‘ When you come to a word you can’t 
’ these rights. The declaration of rights with which you quarrel, is for spell, call it Latin and spell the next.” It is true that ‘every thing 
woman in her natural primitive condition, not in the artificial one to | depends upon what is meant by harmonizing.’ But there can be no 
which the miserable expedients and multiplied wrongs of society have | difficulty in this; it is not a word of great latitude or variety of applice- 
reduced both sexes. That every individual of ours, as well as of the | tion; so there can be little room for dispute about it. Harmony under 
less valuable species, is designed by nature to contribute to the continua- | the natural laws, (and this is the harmony we are inquiring about,) is 
tion of its kind, cannot be doubted. As a philosophical truth it needs no 


enjoyed only so far as each individual lives in the exercise of his natura? 
proof, and is worthy of graver treatment than it has received at your | righés, and this is interrupted between man and woman as often and te 
hands. 


the extent that either is denied the exercise of these rights. 
Besides, it is true now of an infinitely greater proportion of women In the paper to which you reply, it was freely admitted, that man 
than Our Fathers’ declaration of rights was of men. And because by a 


denies woman some of her natural rights; but it is also true that she 
false state of society a few are thrown without its pale, shall we there- | trenches as deeply on his, as her power will permit, and that he with all 
fore, overleap all boundaries, and say that for these hundred thousand, or | 
| 
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| the law-making power in his hands, lives in but the partial exercise of 
these ten thousand, or whatever they may be, the whole of womankind | 


shall be made to forsake (nominally, for there is to be no compulsory 
practice under this new theory,) the true position and duties of woman, 
and to say, “‘because these sisters of ours unfurtunately cannot, or do not, | her rights as fast as man secures his. 


discharge all the duties of woman, therefore let them and us have the It should have been seriously and honestly admitted, that harmony 
right todischarge the duties of man if we please 1 Throw such subter- | between the male and female branches of the human family does 
fuge to the winds ! all the arduous and solemn duties of the maternal | not consist either in the power or right to do the same acts, and 
office and its necessary precedents and dependents are entirely sufficient | that the rights of each are indicated by the natural and necessary 
to employ every phyeical and moral energy with which woman is endow- | duties; that the necessary duties of each must forever harmonize with 
ed ; these endowments are not only in degree, butin character precisely | those of the other ; that one sex cannot possess a right or duty physical, 
adapted to these duties, and unsuited to those of man. moral or intellectual, which the laws of the physical, moral or intel- 

Besides, it is exceedingly doubtful if our single sisters for whom you | lectual creation have appropriated to the other. The most certain 
claim these rights, would return any gratitude for the effort; few of them methed of depriving either sex of the rights they are capable ef enjoying, 
would feel inclined to accept political or any other rights of men as an of subjecting them to unqualified slavery and misery, and of destroying 
equivalent for the chance which until death remains to every one, of | all harmony between them, is to disturb the laws of nature, and leave 
exercising more natural and therefore congenial duties. Unmarried | each afloat on the sea of impulse to drift without compass or star across 
females are not less likely to be endowed with common sense and that the other's track. 
perception of fitness which has kept and forever will keep woman from Let these questions be repeated and re-written in every line of this 
the exercise of those rights—merely because they are unmarried. | discussion; and if there be any force and utility in that great rule of the 

Nor will they, I fear, feel complimented at your proposal to provide a fitness of things which—from the violet to the oak, from the glow warm 
dernier resort, by accepting which they shall confess themselves no | to the sun, from the dew drop to the ocean—assigns each and every exist- 
longer candidates for the office which every woman ought to seek. | ing thing a harmunious and peculiar place in the economy of Nature, the 

But how can it be said of Christianity, that “it has not narrowed by , duties and consequently the rights of the two sexes are different ; and in 
one hair’s breadth the difference between the privileges of men and the this difference are the very elements of their harmony. 

| 


hia ewn rights. It cannot be necessary to repeat what was there shown 
that without ever casting a vote, holding an office, or saying aye or no 
on a legislative enactment, woman approaches to a perfect enjoyment of 





privileges of women?” You “inquire why in defending the men I assail the women?” This 
You cannot shut up your wife or daughter as the Chinese do, or veil | question is put with much ingenuity and shrewdness of design. 
them as the Mahommedans do, and inflict the penalty if they show their = The object apparently is to turn the attention of the reader fom the 
faces. You cannet rob a women of her children at your pleasure, with- | important fact which I have stated, viz: that in these states men are 
out an inquiry into her own or your fitness to have them in charge. | held in bondage by the extravagance ef the women—-toiling to the 
You cannot forsake her at anytime when your caprice leads you, without ruin of health—and the destruction of every rational source of happiness, 
providing for her maintenance. I might go on to enumerate the abuses | to support style and idleness. The fact was mentioned in proof of the 
from which Christianity has exempted woman, but these must suffice. | great power whicht women hold in the social relations of life, and 
You confess that it ‘has forbidden the widow to lay her trembling | demonstrates so far as a generally prevailing fact can establish anything, 
body on the smoking pile,’ but ask, who heeds the prohibition? Thou- | the error of supposing that woman’s liberty and happiness need te be 
sands and tens of thousands, millions all over the world, heed this and | enlarged in this country by granting to her political privileges, military 
similar prohibitions, who but for Christianity, would to this day have | privileges, &c., when she already holds a despot’s scepter over the 
been bowing down to the blind idolatries and cruel sacrifices which | misery or blessedness of the whole people. Why not meet this matter 
Paganism every where compels the weak and defenceless to submit to! | also, with fairness? Why cast it from you with the remark that, if the 
It is impossible that a great moral truth could be promulgated and work- | husband, brother and sons allow such a state of things, “‘ they are fools,” 
ing in the popular mind for two thousand years, without producing an | —that she women are not id/le—but are employed in making their 
approach toward justice and righteousness! What is Christianity good | families wretched, because their husbands will not allow them to 
for, what is any truth worth to man, except as it leads him to abandon | shoulder muskets, and make laws with themselves, it being uncongenia} 
wrong and brings him nearer to where, alone he can be happy? to them to be idle. The reader will decide if 1 have any where present- 
To distinguish between what Christianity has done and what it aims | ed so degrading a picture of female character. Woman—a true woman 
to do, is to leave principle and descend to detail—and detail too, which | desires no such privileges, she only needs to be encouraged to under 
does not seem to aid the original inquiry. It cannot be known how | stand her natural duties, the use of the holy influences of her virtues, and 
many women in Hindoostan and other Pagan countries have heeded its | the power of her loveliness as the daughter, the sister, the mother—end 
prohibitions, or what number of men heeding them, have emancipated | the close communion of her handy work with that of heaven, and she 
their women from the revolting sacrifices which they have demanded | will prove herself worthy the high position which her Maker has assigned 
without them. The prohibitions of Christianity cannot be heeded to the | her. 
securing of any one’s rights, till they are known, and those who are ac- You say much is admitted in the acknowledgement that woman suffers 
quainted with the vast amount ot labor that has been expended to make | by “ bad legislation,” by “ being insufficiently protected in her property 
them known, and the success that has attended it, will not ask in the | rights”—that “ she is a nonentity inthe eyes of the law,” “ that she may 
cold tone of ungrateful sarcasm, “ who heeds them ?” | be stripped of a livelihood possessed before marriage in her own right,” 
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and that “men are responsible for these evils.” Yes, J grant, much 
evil which should be remedied—which is being remedied, as you yourself 
admit. in France and in some of these states. But even this partial refor- 
mation has not been produced by woman at the polls—in military cap and 
epaulette—by haragues on the stump or the form of legislation, or by 
the mere grant of a right to be booted and spurred, and the privilege 
of rocking their infants in the halls of justice, without exercising these 
rights. The voice of woman has come up to the places of manly 
¢loquence and noble moral daring, from the cradles of her children, from 
the sacred quiet of the hearthstone, from the holy shrines which witness 
the devotion of the wife and mother, and their sons and husbands have 
heard it, and acted like men. The prevailing error of your whole proposition 
and argument appears in this admission. The means you propose to 
remedy a few evils surrounded by an ocean of good, would exhaust that 
ocean and multiply the evils. In other words your means would pro- 
duce greater evils than those you propose to remedy; you would put 
women in rebellion against a large majority of the laws of her being, in 
order to destroy a few evils, which, by your own admission, are being re 
moved by her action on society, in what [ contend to be her natural sphere, 

The argument in reference to difference of stature, is utterly mis- 
apprehended or misrepresented. In the article to which you reply, the 
right to govern was nowhere asserted to reside in any number of feet 
and inches of flesh and bone, but in nan—and not in him to an extent 
which would limit obedience to the laws of natural duty. The whole of 
what you assume, therefore, about men six feet high, and Alexander, 
Julius Cesar, and Napoleon, and the sappers, and miners, and gladiators, 

and Mons. Paul, and Freeman the American giant, I pass over without 
comment. If any answer be due, it does not belong to this dis- | 
cussion. The point atissue is whether women shall share the right of 
government with men—not whether men six or eight feet high, shall 
share it with those of diminutive stature! Men are men, whether six or 
four feet high; but neither large nor small women have hereto‘ore been 
considered men. It seemed necessary to thrust thus out of sight, in 
your paper, the essential fact of differénce of stature, whether large or 
small, aud bring forward this long array of humor, pleasantry and 
eloquence, about a matter foreign to that under discussion in order to 
avert the attention. It is a well-known physiological fact, that if the 
nervous stimulus in the female form be diverted from its chief offices, 
and expended on those which are secondary and subsidiary, the laws of 
being are violated, and direful penalties must fall on the integrity of her 
existence,and the accomplishment of her appointed functions. As well may 
the soul worship God and mammon, as the body and mind of either sex 
attempt the duties of both without evil consequences. You find it 
necessary to pass over this principle in physics and morals, on which 
so much of this issue pends, and hang the success ef your theory upon a 
mere witticism, pleasant of itself, but somewhat out of place in a grave 
discussion. 

God has made woman for one set of duties—man for another; distinct 
duties, but of equal dignity. 

As to ladies taking charge “ of the quiet, modest and proper duties of 
8 public bureau under the management of women,” there can be no 
objection whatever. There are many employments now monopolized by 
man admirably adapted to females, which every true and enlightened 
woman, would rejoice to see thrown open to the anxious and suffering 
hearts’ and hands of her sex. In this matter we have no dispute, nor 
can I consent to receive as my due, the very grave and earnest lecture, 
which opens with “madam! men and women work together, &c.,” 
because I coincide perfectly with the view you take of the propriety of 
the two sexes associating every where, when enjoyments or occupations 
proper to both offer occasion. One might suppose from the solemnities of 
this reprimand, that I had a prudish horror of mere propinquity, and 
therefore would exclude women from halls of legislation, court rooms, 
&c. On the contrary, women have duties to discharge in these places! 
I should rejoice to see them there, as much as in the parlor or nursery, 
and I prize equally with yourself, the advantages resulting from an 
intimate association of the sexes, not cnly in private but in public, where- 
éver women have proper duties to perform. 

But you ask “ why expound to women the mysteries of government 
if it does not concern them, nor trench upon their happiness?” A | 
volume might answer this question—a paragraph or a chapter can only 
indicate the character of the answer. 
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It is no part of my doctrine that “‘ government” does not concern 
women, nor trench upon their happiness. If any one entertain this 
opinion, it is no business of mine to defend it. Government does con- 
cern women deeply, and trench upon their happiness too, but this is not 
the sole reason “why its mysteries should be expounded to them.” 
Why should the geologist understand how a continent is made? He 
never expects to construct one; or the astronomer how a planet moves ! 
He never thinks to project one into apace. I could mention some noble 
uses to which woman could put this knowledge—without ever exhibiting 
herself as a politician or office-holder ; but it is not necessary, and I have 
neither time nor space. 

In the passage which follows this, in reply to the inquiry “whether it 
is rational to suppose that the Creator has added to woman’s peculiar 
functions with her weaker frame, the same tasks for which he calls on 
the stronger frame of man untasked by any of these ?”” there is a display 
of ingenuity, mirth and irony which would alone sustain the high repu- 
tation of its author. 

But twe elements of the foregoing argument are lost sight of in it, and 
it does not therefore tell so effectually on thediscussion as on the risibles 
ofthe reader. If the frailest and least healthy looking men ever assume 
those peculiar duties of women alluded to in this passage, it is a fact en- 
tirely new in Zoology, and one which cannot too soon be brought before 
the scientific world !! If they do, there would be the greatest mercy and 
propriety in offering them the escape which you have proposed from their 
present duties as Lords of Creation! 

But again ; it is very doubtful whether the most benevolent man could 
persuade his neighbors that their interests are as identical as those which 
unite him and the household circle at his fire side. Men are often sorely 


afflicted with a species of ineredulity, which prevents their seeing this 
view of the question ; though very few will hesitate to confess that their 


happiness is so identical with that of their wives, their daughters, their 
sisters, their mothers, that to provide for the one, is to secure the other. 
One of the last points which your paper touches is the fact that women 
are taxed under laws which they neither make nor execute. From this 
you inferthat women in order to be free should be permitted to vote, le- 
gislate, &c. And since they are not permitted tu do these acts, they are 
not free, but slaves. In my first reply, I stated that no injustice could be 
done to woman in this country, by this state of things, where the law- 
makers, the men, tax their own property, in the same ratio that they do 
the property of women. And you have not produced a case, in this or 
any other land, in which an opposite course has been attempted. Until 
we learn that man has somewhere beceme so abandoned as to tax the 
property of women more than he does his own, no actual injury to her 


| property rights is likely to accrue from her deprivation of civil rights 


But this does not satisfy your notions of freedom. You would have wo- 
man at liberty to do all those things for herself, which it is the natural 
duty of the other sex to perform for her,—protection, sustenance, home, 
while she is employed in those other duties peculiar to her nature, which 
I have more fully mentioned above. You do not seem to perceive this dis- 
tinction, and the countervailing force it has on the question under discus 
sion, the division of labours and responsibilities of life between the sexes. 
The appropriate part of each is unerringly learned from the direction 
given to their energies by the nature of cheir physical structure and their 
unavoidable and paramount duties. 

But this is not sufficient, and we are told that our Revolutionary 
Fathers were of opinion that women should make their own laws, and 
tax themselves! This was rot the opinion of Washington, Franklin or 
any other sage of the Revolution, at least not those propounded in their 
writings. The question from which the Revolutionary war arose was 
whether the property of American subjects should be taxed by the 
British Parliament without a representation of American men, not 
American women. 

Who, in those trying times of more than mortal thought, of more than 
human justice, when the strong arm was levelling the institutions of 
ages, @utting away the pall of tyranny from the bier of Freedom, and 
eliminating one by one every shred of sinew and nerve of the prostrate 
form, found the doctrines sought to be established in this lecture and 
this epistle? Women legislate!—women perform the civil duties of 
the other sex! Our Fathers battled for this; our Fathers taught 
this! Can any one so misapprehend the great and mighty dead !! 

A second time it is urged, that the law classes woman with infanés, 
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idiots and lunatics. In some things—far from it in others—it has been 
confessed that the law wrongs woman ; but the principal sense in which 
it classes her with these, disqualifying her from the exercise of political 
rights, from eligibility to office, &c. is not in itself a wrong. The classi- 
fication does not look well, it must be confessed, on paper, especially 
when italicised. But these same infants are often highly respectable com. 
pany; such names as Mr. Webster, Mr. Clay, and Mr. Calhoun and 
others, for the first twenty-one years, eleven months and twenty-nine days 
of their lives. It is not so deeply insulting as it appears in the flash of 
sarcasm which you have flung about it; but there is a difference which 
must be acknowledged. These male infants will pass from infancy to 
the full exercise of the rights of man—woman never can. To ascertain 
then the extent of the wrong that is done her, we must see how far she 
is reduced to the condition of infants, idiots and lunatics. Unmarried 
she can always hold property in her own right, and sell or divide it, sue 
and be sued, and transact all business that man can. Idiots and lunatics 
have no such privileges. Unmarried or muofvied she is liable for per- 
sonal wrongs, unless committed under compulsion by her husoand— 
idiots and lunatics are not. Unmarried she has all the civil rights which 
men exercise, except those of voting, legislating, holding office, and 
others of a like-kind ; idiots and lunatics have none; and even in form- 
ing the marriage contract she has a right to decide whether her husband 
shall control her property or not. Married she has all those rights over 
her own property if she do not choose to entrust it to her husband. The 
law does therefore repose a little more confidence in her capacity, than 
it does in that of the lunatics of our hospitals and nurseries ! 

Thus I have followed you, Sir, in the devious track of your elaborate 
reply to my first paper. I may not have succeeded in laying’over this ex. 
ceedingly interesting question the strong lines of illustration which its 
importance demands, and which more extended reflection might have 
enabled me to do; but I feel confident that I have touched on truths 
opposed to your views, which will remain forever as the indestructible 
laws of our being; and tend to convince even you, Sir, that before you 
can establish woman’s right to elect and hold all and any of the offices of 
Government, and perform all the duties of men, you must prove:— 

First—That she can perform all those duties which in the necessity of 
things she alone can perform, and have time to help man do those acts 
which he has abundant ability and time to perform. 

Second—If he can show sufficient time to do this, then he must make 
it appear that her physical and mental capabilities are adapted to the 
performance of this work of Government in all its parts, and that in these 
respects she is so far superior toman—that she was designed and is able 
to perform not only her own peculiar duties, but a part of his. 

Third—lIf you are unable to show that there is neither time nor capa- 
city in woman to do these things, you must then find some law in physica 
or morals or religion by which she has moral and natural right to do 
what she cannot perform. 

Fourth—As you have proved none of these things, I have only to say 
that you have failed to convince me that woman was ever made for the 
performance of political duties, or that she either has, or ought to have, 
political rights. That which a mortal, whether man or woman, cannot 
do without warring with the primary and leading laws of creation—no 
mortal, whether man or woman, can have any right or permission from 
God or man to do. 

After all, the whole force of your argument, and all this brilliancy of 
eloquence, has been exhausted in an effort to prove that a nation of wise 
law-makers should meet in council and decide with grave and solemn 
deliberation, that women should be permitted to do that which nature 
has rendered both improper and impossible—that which you have not 
pretended to insist is either her duty or desire, and which would result 
in the entire disorganization of society. 

Now permit me to add, with that admiration and respect for your 
abilities which so many express in common with myself, that I regret 
deeply and from my whole heart, that powers like yours should be devoted 
to a theory which I solemnly believe is calculated to work a fatal and 

pernicious influence on the sex it professes to defend. 

When I look about for the female proselytes and advocates of these 
dectrines, that have from time to time stood with brazen front, unsexing 
themselves in the very face of public opinion, the danger has seemed but 
slight. Their first steps toward the goal to which you would encourage 
them, have trampled down the modesty of the sex, and by their unfemi- 
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nine acts they have lost all influence either on men or women, A few fe- 
males led on by a thirst for notoriety, and it is sometimes to be feared, by 
motives still more reprehensible—may always be found ready to plunge 
headlong into anything which promises to bring them before the public; 
but there is little danger that beings so unsexed can retain the power 
todo much harm. But when a leading mind among men steps forth to 
encourage this unnatural treason to our womanhood, there would be 
cause for alarm, but for that faith which may be placed in the good 


sense of that portion of the sex worthy the name of women, which will 


enable them to resist fallacies, even when woven ingeniously with a tissue 
of poetry, and disguised in eloquence such as you have flung around a 
doctrine hideous and repulsive as the skeleton, which is but a skeleton 
though shrouded by a pall of crimson and gold. I am happy to say that 
this discussion has but the more firmly established my faith in the fitness 
of those relations now existing between the sexes—my belief in their 
distinct duties and distinct capacities for performing those duties. I am 


| not convinced that you are right, and never can be until my judgment, 


heart, and taste can be perverted, and my sense of woman’s dignity 
utterly destroyed. 
That you may have the advantage of me in brilliancy of language and 


| lawyer-like sophistry, I am ready to admit ; but that you have in truth, L 


respectfully deny, since the Creator himself has supplied me with all the 
argument that I have been capable of using. Believe me, sir, it hag 
been from no love of display, or thirst for disputation, that I have ven- 
tured to reply to your papers—I have written from a solemn sense of 
duty to the sex,—from a desire to refute a dangerous doctrine, which, if 
uncontroverted, might mislead the ignorant and ambitious of that sex to 
become discontented with their natural and now happy condition. 
have written not to convince you of a truth which nothing but a pride of 
argument could conceal from a mind like yours, but to prevent others 
from adopting sophistries which must have found birth in pride of 
argument alone. 

And now permit me, in ending this subject, to express my sense of the 
courtesy extended to me throughout the argument now terminated be- 
tween us. I would thank you for rendering me the advantage of the 
closing paper, but that it is enly one of the natural advantages which 
women have demanded from time immemorial, and one which you as a 
champion of the sex, could not of course withhold—“ a woman's right" 
to the last word! 

ELIZA W. FARNHAM: 
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GOOD BYE, 


Farewell ! farewell! is often heard 
From the lips of those who part; 
’Tis a whie tone—’tis a gentle word, 
But it springs not from the ear. 
It may serve for the lover’s closing lay, 
To be sung ‘neath a summer’s sky ; 
But otf ae nreery | 
he honest words—“ Good bye!” 


Adieu! adiew! may greet the ear, 
In the guise of courtly speech ; 
But when -» leave the kind and dear, 
’Tis not what the soul would teach. 
Whene’er we grasp the hands of those 
We would have forever nigh, 
‘The flame of friendship tursts and glows 
In the warm frank words—“‘ Good bye!” 


The mother sending forth her child 
To meet with cares and strife, 
Breathes through her tears, her doubts, and fears, 
For the loved: one’s future life 
No cold “ adieu,” no “ farewell’”’ lives 
Within her closing sigh ; 
But the deepest sob of anguish gives— 
“God bless thee, boy! Good bye” 


Go; watch the pale and dying one, 
When the glance has lost its beam— 
When the brow is as cold as the marble stone, 
And the world a passing dream; 
And the latest pressure ef the hand, 
The look of the closing eye, 
Yield what the heart must understand, 
A long—a last “Good bye!” 


MBM i, 


THE PRAIRIE AND THE SWAMP. 


AN ADVENTURE IN LOUISIANA, 

It was a sultry September afternoon in the year 18—. My friend 
Carleton and myself had been three days wandering about the prairies, 
and had nearly filled our tin boxes and other receptacles with specimens 
of rare and curious plants. But we had not escaped paying the penalty | 
of our zeal as naturalists, in the shape of a perfect roasting from the sun, 
which had shot down its rays during the whole time of our ramble, with 
an ardor only to be appreciated by those who have visited the Louisian- 
ian prairies. What made matters worse, our little store of wine had 
been early expended; some Taffia, with which we had replenished our 
flasks, had also disappeared ; and the water we met with, besides being 
rare, contained so much vegetable and animal matter, as to be undrink- 
able unless qualified in some manner. In this dilemma, we came toa 
halt under a clump of hickory trees, and dispatched Martin, Carleton’s 
Aeadian servant, upon a voyage of discovery. He had assured us that 
we must ere long fall in with some party of Americans—or Cochon 
Yankees, as he called them—who, in spite of the hatred borne them by 
the Acadians and Creoles, were daily becoming more numerous in the 
country. 

After waiting, in anxious expectation of Martin’s return, for a full 
hour, during which the air seemed to get more and more sultry, my 
companion began to wax impatient. ‘ What can the fellow be about ?” 
cried he. ‘Give a blast on the horn,” he added, handing me the in- 
instrument: ‘I cannet sound it myself, for my tongue cleaves to my 
palate from heat and drought.” 

I put the horn to my mouth and gave a blast. But the tones emitted 
were not the clear echo-awakening sounds that cheer and strengthen the 
hunter. They were dull and short, as though the air had lost all elas- 
ticity and vibration, and by its weight crushed back the sounds into the 
horn. It wasa warning of some inscrutable danger. We gazed around us, 
and saw that others were not wanting. 

The spot where we had halted was on the edge of one of the pine 
forests that extend, almost without interruption, frem the hills of the 
Cote Gelée to the Opelousa mountains, and of a vast prairie, sprinkled 
here and there with palmetto fields, clumps of trees, and broad patches 
of brushwood, which appeared mere dark specks on the immense extent 
of plain that lay before us, covered with grass of the brightest green, and 
30 jong, as to reach up to our horses’ shoulders. To the right was a 
plantation of palmettos, half a mile wide, and bounded by a sort of creek 
or gully, the banks of which were coverea with gigantic cypress trees. 
Beyond this, more prairie and a wood of evergreen oak. ‘To the east, 
an impenetrable thicket of magnolias, papaws, oak and bean trees—to 
the north, the pine wood before mentioned. 

Such was the rich landscape we had been surrounded by a short hour 
before. But now, on looking around, we found the scene changed; and 
our horizon became far more limited by rising clouds of bluish grey 
vapor, which approach us rapidly from the wind quarter. Each moment 
this fog appeared to become thicker; the sun no longer dazzled our eyes 
when we gazed on it, but showed through the mist like a pale red moon; 
the outlines of the forest disappeared, veiled from our sight by masses of 
vapor; and the air, which, during the morning, had been light and elas- 
tic, although hot, became each moment heavier and more difficult to 
inhale. The part of the prairie that remained visible, presented the ap- 
pearance of a narrow, misty valley, enclosed between two mighty ranges 
of grey mountains, which the fog represented. As we gazed around us 

beheld these strange phenomena, our eyes met, and we read in each 
other’s countenance that embarrassment which the bravest and most 
light-hearted are apt to feel, when hemmed in by perils of which they 
cannot conjecture the nature 

“Fire off your guns,” said I to Carleton. I started as I spoke at the 
alteration in my own voice. The gun went off, but the report was, as it 
were, stifled by the compressed atmosphere. It did not even alarm 
some water-fow! that were plashing and floundering in the creek a few 
hundred paces from us. 

“ Look at our horses !”’ exclaimed Carleton. “They are surely going 
mad.” The animals were evidently uneasy at something. They prick- 
ed up their ears, turned half round, and gazed with startled eye behind 
them; then strained with their heads and necks in the opposite direction 
to the vapor, snorting violently, and at last trying to break away from 
the trees to which they were tied. A short time previously they had 
appeared much fatigued, but now they were all fire and impatience. 

“Tt is impossible to remain here,” said Carleton, 

‘But whither shall we go?” 

‘‘Wherever our horses choose to take us.’’ 

We untied the animals and sprang upon them. But scarcely were we 
in the saddle when they started off at a pace as frantic as if a pack of | 
wolves had been at their heels; and taking the direction of the creek, | 
which ran between the palmetto plantation and a cypress wood, con- 
tinued along its banks at the same wild gallop. As we advanced, the | 
creek began to widen; in place of palmettos, clumps of marsh reeds, 
and rushes showed themselves here and there. An unearthly stillness | 
prevailed, only broken now and then by the cry of a wild-goose; and 
even that appeared strange and unnatural in its sound. 

“* What can be the meaning of this?” cried Carleton. ‘I am burning | 
with heat, and yet I have not the slightest meisture on my skin. All | 
these signs are incomprehensible. For God’s sake sound the horn again.’ | 








| volley, and the bullets whistled about our ears. 
| joke. 


| dares to give us orders? 
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I did so, but this time the sound seemed to be forced back through 
the horn, and to die away upor my lips. The air was so hot and h- 
ing, that our horses’ coats, which a short time previously had been drip- 
ping with sweat, were now perféctly dry, and the hair plastered upon them, 
the animals’ tongues hung out of their mouths, and they seemed panting 
for cooler air. ‘ Look yonder’! cried Carleton, and he pointed to the 
line of the horizon, which had hitherto been of grey, lead-colored vapor. 


| It was now becoming reddish in the south-west quarter, and the vapor 


had taken the appearance of smoke. At the same time we beard a sort 


| of distant crackling, like a heavy running-fire of musketry, and which 


was repeated at short intervals. 
appeared scared and trembling. 

The creek was getting rapidly wider, and the ground so swampy that 
it was impossible to proceed further. Seeing this, we agreed to return 
to the prairie, and to try if it were not cooler among the palmettos. But 
when we came to the place where we had crossed the creek, our horses 
refused to take the leap again, and it was with the greatest difficulty we 
at length forced them over. All this time the redness in the horizon was 
getting brighter and the atmosphere hotter and drier; the smoke had 
spread itself over prairie, forest and plantations. We continued retra- 
cing our steps as well as we could to the spot where we had halted. 
‘* See there,”’ said Carleton; ‘ not half an hour ago those reeds were as 
fresh and green as if they bad just sprung out of the earth, and now look 
at them—the leaves are hanging down, parched and curled up by the 
heat.” 

The whole prairie, the whole horizon to the south-west, was now one 
mass of dense smoke, through which the sun’s disc looked scarcely 
brighter than a paper-lantern. Behind the thick curtain which thus con- 
cealed every thing from our view, we heard a loud hissing, like that of a 
multitude of snakes. The smoke was stifling and unbearable ; our horses 
again turned panting round, and tore madly towards the creek, On 
reaching it we dismounted, but had the greatest difficulty to prevent 
them from leaping into the water. The streaks of red to our right te- 
came brighter and brighter, and gleamed through the hage, dark trunks 
of the cypress-trees. The crackling and hissing grew louder than ever. 
Suddenly the frightful truth flashed upon us, and at the very same mo- 
ment Carleton and I exclaimed, ‘‘ The prairie is on fire!” 

As we uttered the words, there was a loud rustling behind us, and a 
herd of deer broke headlong through a thicket of tall reeds and bulrushes 
and dashed up to their necks into the water. There they remained, not 
fifty paces from us, little more than their heads above the surface, gazing 
at us, as though imploring eur help and compassion. We fancied we 
could see tears in the poor beasis’ eyes. 

We looked behind us. On came the pillars of flame, flickering and 
threatening through the smoke, licking up all before them; and, at times 
a gust of so hot and blasting a wind as seemed to dry the very marrow 
in our bones. The roaring of the fire was now distinctly audible, 
mingled with hissing, whistling sounds, and cracking noises, as of mighty 
trees falling. Suddenly a bright flame shot up through the stifling smoke, 
and immediately afterwards a sea of fire burst upon our aching eyeballs. 
The whole palmetto field was in flames. 

The heat was so great, that we every moment expected to see our 
clothes take fire. Our horses dragged us still nearer to the creek, sprang 
into the water, and drew us down the bank afterthem. Another rustling 
and noise in the thicket of reeds. A she bear, with her cubs at her heels, 
came towards us; and at the same time a second herd of deer rushed 
into the water not twenty yards from where we were standing. We 
pointed our guns at the bears; they moved off towards the deer, who 
remained undisturbed at their approach; and there they stood, bears 
and deer, not five paces apart, but taking no more notice of each other 
than if they had been animals of the same species. More beasts now 
came flocking to the river. Deer, wolves, foxes, horses—all came in 
crowds to seek shelter in one element from the fury of another. Most 
of them, however, went further up the creek, where it took a north 
easterly direction, and widened into a sort of lake. Those that had first 
arrived began to follow the new comers, and we did the same. 

Suddenly the baying of hounds was heard. ‘Hurra! there are dogs; 
men must be near.”’ A volley from a dozen rifles was the answer to our 
explanation. ‘The shots were fired not two hundred yards from us, yet 
we saw nothing of the persons who fired them. The wild beasts around 
us trembled and crouched before this new danger, but did not attempt to 
move a step. We ourselves were standing in the midst of them up to 
our waists in water. “Who goes there?” we shouted. Another volley 
and this time not one hundred yards off. We eaw the flashes of the 
pieces, and heard voices talking ina dialect compounded of French and 
Indian. We perceived that we had to do with Acadians. A third 
It was getting past a 
“Halt!” shouted we, ‘‘stop firing till you see what you are firing 
at. There was a dead silence for a moment, then a burst of savage 
laughter. ‘‘Fire! fire!’’ cried two or three voices. 

“If you fire,” cried I, “look out for yourselves, for we shall do the 
same. Have a care what you are about.” 

“Morbleu! Sacre !’’ roared half a score of voices. 
Fire on the dogs !”” 

“If you do, we return it.” 

“Sacre!” screamed the savages. ‘They are gentlemen from the 
towns. Their speech betrays them. Shoot them—the dogs, the spies! 
What do they want in the prairie?” 

‘ Your blood be on your own heads,” cried I. And, with the feelings of 


Each time it was heard, our horses 


“Who is that who 


desperate men, we levelled our guns in the direction in which we had 
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a 
seen the flashes of the last volley. At that moment—“Halt! What | and turning to his companions. “Spoken like a Britisher. Well, he 
ig here 7’’ shouted a stentorian voice close to us. shall have his own way, and the more so as I believe it to be as good a 

“Stop firiag, or you are dead men,”’ cried five or six other voices. one as the other. James,” added he, turning to one of the men, “you 


“Sacre! ce sont des Americains,”’ muttered the Acadians. go further down, through the Snapping Turtle swamp; we will cross 
‘‘Monsieur Carleton!”’ eried a voice. here.”’ 


“Here!” replied my friend. A boat shot out of the smoke, between 
us and our aftagenists. Carletor’s servant was in it. The next moment 
we were surrounded by a score of Acadians and half-a-dozen Americans. 

It appeared that the Acadians, so soon as they perceived the prairie 
to be on fire, they had got into a boat and descended a creek that flowed 
into the Chicot creek, on which we now were. The beasts of the forest 
and prairie, flying to the water, found themselves inclosed in the angle | not understand, as | gazed into its gluomy depths, how we could possibly 
formed by the two creeks, and their retreat being cut off by he fire, they | crows it. . 


“ And our horses ?”’ said I. 

| 
fell an easy prey to the Acadians, wild, half savage fellows, who | “Is there any beaten path or road through the swamp 1” enquired I of 

| 


“They are grazing in the rushes. They'll be took care of. We shall 
have rain to-night, and to-morrow they may come round without singeing 
a hoof.” 

I had found myself once or twice upon the boarders of the swamp that 
now lay before ue, but had always considered it impenetrable, and I did 


slaughtered them in a profusion and with a brutality that excited our | the old man. 
disgust, a feeling which the Americans seemed to share. “Path or road! Do you take it fora gentleman's park? There’s 

“Well, stranger !”” said one of the latter, anold man, to Carleton, “do | the path that natur’ has made.” And he sprang upon the trunk of a 
you go with them Acadians or come with us1?”’ tree covered with moss and creepers, which rose out of the vast depth of 

“Who are you, my friends?” mud that formed the swamp. 

“Friends!” repeated the Yankee, shaking bis head, “your friendships “ Here’s the path,” said he. 
are soon made. Friends, indeed! We ain't that yet; but if you be “‘ Then we will wait and come round with our horses,” I replied.— 
minded to come with us, well and good.” “ Where shall we find them?” 

“I met these American gentlemen,” now put in Martin, “and when “ As you please, stranger. We shallcross the swamp. Only,if you can’t 
they heard that you had lost your way, and were out of provisions, they | do like your horses, and sup off bulrushes, you are likely to fast for the 
were 80 good as to come and seek you.” next twenty-four hours.” 

“You be’n’t much used to the prairie, I reckon ?”” observed the Ameri- “And why so? There is game and wild fowl! for the shoo* 
can who had spoken before. * No doubt there is, if you can eat them raw like the Injuns. Where 

“No, indeed, my friend,” said I. will you find, within two miles round, a square foot of dry land to make 

“I told you a’ready,” replied the man with some degree of pride, | your fire on?” 

“we ain’t your friends; but if you choose to accept American hospitality, To say the truth, we did not altogether like the company we had fallen 
you’re welcome.” amongst. These Yankee squatters bore in general but an indifferent 

We glanced at the Acadians, who were still firing, and dragging the | character. They were said to fear neither God nor man, to trust entirely 
beasts they slaughtered into their boat and tothe shore. They appeared | to their axe and their rifle, and to be little scrupulous in questions of pro- 
perfect savages, and there was little temptation to seek guidance or | perty ; in short, to be scarce less wild and dangerous than the Indians 
assistance at their hands. themselves. 

“If it is agreeable to you, we will accompany you,” said I to the The Yankee who had hitherto acted as spokesman, and who seemed to 
American, making a step towards the boat. We were eager to be off, | be in some way or other the chief of the party, was a man apparently near 
for the heat and smoke were unbearable. The Yankee answered neither | sixty years of age, upwards of six feet bigh, thin in person, but with sich 
ys nor no. His attention seemed taken up by the proceedings of the | boneand muscle as indicated great strength in the possessor. His fea- 
Acadians. tures were keen and sharp ; bis eye like a falcon’s; his bearing and man- 

“They’re worse than Injuns,”’ said he to a young man standing by | ners bespoke an exalted opinion of himself, and (at least as far as we 
him. ‘They shoot more in an hour than theycould eat ina year, in | were concerned) a tolerable degree of contempt for others. His drea» 
their tarnation French wastefulness.”’ consisted of a jacket of skins, secured round the waist by a girdle, in 

“I've a notion o’ makin’ ’em leave off,” replied the young man. | which was stuck a long knife ; leather breeches, a straw hat without a 

“The country’s theirs, or their masters’ at least,” rejoined the other. | brim, and mocassins. His companion was similarly aecoutred. 

“I reckon it’s no business of ours.” ‘“* Where is Martin 1”’ cried Carleton. 





This dialogue was carried on with the greatest possible degree of | ‘‘ Do you meanthe Acadian lad whe brought us to you 7” 
drawling deliberation, and under circumstances in which, certainly, none “The same.” 
but a Yankee would have thought of wasting time in words. A prairie The Yankee pointed towards the smoke. “ Yonder, no doubt, with his 


twenty miles long and ten broad, and a couple of miles of palmetto | countrymen; but I reckon their infernal hunt is over. I hear no more 
ground, all in a blaze—the flames drawing nearer every minute, and | shots.” 

having, in some places, already reached up to the shores of the creek. “ |’ve a notion,” said one of the younger men, “ the stranger don’t 
On the other side a couple of dozen wild Acadians firing right and left, | rightly know whathe wants. Your horses are grazing half a mile off. 
without paying the least attention where or whom their bullets struck. | You would not have had us make the poor beasts swim through thecreek 
Caileton and myself, up to our waists in water, and the Americans, chat- | tird to the stern of the boat ? ’Lijah is with them.” 

ting together as unconcernedly as if they had been sitting under the roofs ** And what will he do with them 1?” 

of their own blockhouses. “Joel is going back with the boat, and when the fire is out he will 

“Do you live far feom here?” said I at last to the Yankee rather im- | bring them round,” said the elder Yankee. ‘ You don’t suppose— ?” 
patiently. added he—— He left the sentence unfinished, but a smile of scornfal 

“Not so far as I sometimes wish,’ answered he, with a contemptuous | meaning flitted over his features. 
glance at the Acadians, ‘‘but far enough to get you an appetite for your I looked at Carleton. He nodded. “ We will go with you,” said I, 
supper, if you ain't got one already.” And taking a thin roll of tobacco | “ and trust entirely to your guidance.” 
out of his pocket, he bit of a piece of it, laid his hands upon the muzzle “ You do well,” was the briefreply. “‘ Joel,” added he, turning to 
of bis rifle, leant his chin upon his hands, and seemed to have forgotten | one of the young men, “ where are the torches 7 We shall want them ?”” 
all about us. “Torches !”’ exclaimed I. 

This apathy became intolerable to men in our situation. The Yankee gave me a look, as muchas to say—you must meddle with 

“My good man,” said I, ‘will you put your hospitable offer into execu- | every thing. “ Yes,” replied he ; “ and, if you had ten lives, it would 
tion, and take-—— be as much as they are all worth to enter this swamp without torches.” 

I could not continue, for I was literally suffocated with the heat and | So saying, he struck fire, and selecting a couple of pine splinters from 
smoke. The very water of the creek was getting warm. several lying in the boat, he lighted them, doing every thing with suck 

“J’ye a notion,” said the Yankee, with his usual draw], and apparent- | extraordinary deliberation, and so oddly, that in spite of our unpleasant 
ly only just perceiving our distress, “I've a notion we had better be | situation we could scarce help laughing. Meantime the boat pushed off 
movin’ out o’ the way o’ the fire. Now, strangers, in with you.” And | with two men in it, leaving Carleton, myself, the old man, and anothes 
he helped Carleton and myself into the boat, where we lay down, and | American, standing at the edge of the swamp. 
became insensible from heat and exhaustion. “Follow me, step by step, and as if you were treading on eggs,” said 

When we recovered our senses, we found ourselves in the bottom of | our leader ; “and you, Jonathan, have aneye to the strangers, and don’ 
the boat, and the old Yankee standing by us with @ bottle of whiskey in | wait till they are up to their necks inthe mad to pick them out of it.” 
in bis hand, which he invited us to taste. We felt better for the cordial We did not feel much comforted by this speech ; but mustering all ow 
and began to look around us. courage, we strode on after our plain spoken guide. 

Before us lay an apparently interminable cypress swamp, behind us a We had proceeded but a very short distance into the swamp before we 
sheet of water, formed by the junction of the two creeks, and at present — found out the use of the torches. The huge trunks of the cypress trees, 
over-hung by a mass of smoke that concealed the horizon from our view. | which stood four or five yards asunder, shot up to « height of fifty feet, 
From time to time there was a burst of flame that lit up the swamp, and | entirely free from branches, which then, however, spread out at right 


caused the cypress-trees to appear as if they grew out of a sea of fire. angles to the stem, making the trees appear like gigantic umbrellas, and 
“Come,” said the old Yankee, “we must get on. It is near sunset, | covering the whole morass with an impenetrable roof, through which not 
and we have far to go.”” even a sunbeam could find a passage. On looking behind us, we saw 
‘“‘And which way does our road lie?’’ I asked. | the daylight at the entrance of the swamp, as at the mouth of a vast 


“ Across the cypress swamp, unless you’d rather go around it.” cavern. The further we went the thicker became the air; and at last 
“The shortest road is the best,”’ said Carleton. the effluvia was so stifling and pestilential, that the torches burnt pale and 
“The shortest road is the best!’ repeated the Yankee coutemptuously, | dim, and more than once threatened to go out. 
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“Yes, yes,” ' 
Fall leave a man ague-struck for the rest of his days. A night 
—ay, an hour would do it, if your pores were ever so little open ; but 
now chere’s no danger; the prairie fire’s good for that, dries the sweat 

d closes the pores.” ; 

a ome on conversing thus with himself, but still striding forward, 
throwing his torchlight on each log or tree trunk, and trying its solidity 


with his foot before he trusted his weight upon it—doing all this with a | 


dexterity and speed that proved his familiarity with these dangerous paths. 


“ Keep close to me,” said he to us, “but make yourselves light—as | 
light at least as Britishers can make themselves. Hold your breath, and | 


— ha! what is that log? 
“« what’s come to you, man? Don’t you know a sixteen foot alligator 
from a tree?” 


he poked what he tok for a log with the butt of his gun. The supposed 


back, was within an ace of pushing me into the swamp. 

“Ah, friend !” said he, not in the least disconcerted, “ you thought to 
sacumvent honest folk with your devilry and cunning.” 

“ Whatis the matter 7” asked I. 

** Not much the matter,”’ he replied, drawing his knife from its 
sheath. ‘Only an alligator : there it is again.” 

And in the place of the log, which had disappeared, the jaws of a 
huge alligator gaped before us. I raised my gun to my shoulder. The 
Yankee seized my arm. 

‘Don’t fire,” whispered he. ‘Don’t fire, so long as you can help it. 
We ain’t alone here. This will do as weill,’’ he added, as he stooped 
down, and drove his long knife into the alligator’s eye. The monster 
gave a frightful howl, and lashed violently with its tail, besprinkling us 
with the black slimy mud of the swamp. 

“ Take that!” said the squatter witha grim smile, “ and that, and 
that !’’ stabbing the brute repeatedly between the neek and the ribs, while 
it-writhed and snapped furiously athim. Then wiping his knife, he stuck 
it in his belt, and looked keenly and cautiously around him. 


“‘T’ve a netion, there must bea tree trunk hereaway ; it ain’t the first 


time I’ve followed this track. There it is, but a good six foot off,’ And 
so sayirg he gave a spring, and alighted in safety on the stepping place. 

‘Have a care, man,” cried I, ‘ There is water there. I see it 
glitter.” , 

“Pho, water! What you call water is snakes. Come on.”’ 

I hesitated, and a shuddercame over me, The leap, as regarded dis- 
tance, wasa trifling one, but it was over an almost bottomless chasm, 
full of the foulest mud, on which the mocassin snakes, the deadliest of 
the American reptiles, were swarming. 

* Come on !” 

Necessity lent me strength, and, pressing my left foot firmly against 
the log on which I was standing, and which was each moment sinking 
with our weight deeper into the soft slimy ground, I sprang across. Car- 
leton followed me. 

“Well done !” criedthe old man. ‘ Courage, and acouple more such 
leaps, and we shall be getting over the worst of it.”’ 

Ve pushed on, ale but slowly, never setting our foot ona log till 
we had ascertained its solidity with the but*s of our guns. The cypress 
swamp extended four or five miles along the shores of the creek ; it was 
a deep lake of black mud, covered over and disguised by a deceitful bright 


green veil of creeping plants and mosses, which had spread themseives | 


in their rank luxuriance over its whole surface; and overthe branches and 
trunks of trees scattered about the swamp. These latter were not placed 
with any very great regularity, but had yet been evidently arranged by the 
hand of man. 

“‘ There seems to have been a sort of path made here,” said I to our 


guide, “‘ for’’ 


“Silence !” interrupted he, in a low tone ; “ silence for your life, till 


we are on firm ground again. Don’t mind the snakes,”’ added he, as the | two sons busy disembowelling and cutting up a fine buck that they had 


torch-light revealed some enormous ones lying coiled up on the moss and 
lianas close tous. “ Follow me closely.” 


But just as I stretched forward my foot, and was about to place it in 


Hollo, Nathan,” continued he to himself, | 
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muttered our guide to himself, “ a night passed in this | produeed was magical. The growls and cries of rage and fury were ex- 


| 


changed for howls of fear and complaint; the alligators withdrew gra- 
dually into their native mud ; the birds flew in wider circles around us ; 
the unclean multitudes were in full retreat. By degrees the various 
noises died away. But our torches had gone out, and all around us was 
black as pitch. 

“In God's name, are you there, old man ?” asked I. 

“ What! still alive ?”’ he replied with a laugh that jarred unpleasantiy 
upon my nerves, “ and the other Britisher too? I told ye we were not 
alone. These brutes defend themselves if you attack them upon their 
own ground, and a single shot is sufficient to bring them about one’s ears 
But when they see youre in earnest, they soon get tired of it, and a 
couple more shots sent among them generally drive them away again ; for 


| they are but senseless squealin’ creturs after all.” 
He had stretched out his foot, but fortunately, before setting it down, | 


While the old man was speaking he struck fire, and lit one of the 


| torches. 
block of wood gave way a little, and the old squatter, throwing himself | 





the very print that his had left, the hideous jaw of an alligator was sud- | 


denly stretched over the tree trunk, not six inches from my leg, and the 
creature snapped at me so suddenly, that I had just time to fire my gun 
into His glittering lizard-like eye. The monster bounded back, uttered a 
sound between a bellow and a groan, and, striking wildly about him inthe 
morass, disappeared. 

The American looked round when I fired, and an approving smile play- 
ed about his mouth as he said something to me which [ did not hear, 


completely deafened me. 


Thousands, tens of thousands, of birds and reptiles, alligators, enor- 
mous bull-frogs, night-owls, ahingas, herons, whose dwellings were in the 


mud of the swamp, or on its leafy roof, now lifted up their voices, bellow- | fire was blazing brightly, the joint turning before it on a wooden spit. In 


ing, hooting, shrieking, and groaning 
retreat in which they had hitherto lain hidden, the alligators raised their 
hideous snouts out of the green coating of the swamp, gnashing their teeth 
and straining towards us, while the owls and other birds circled round 
our heads flapping and striking us with their wings as they passed. We 
drew our knives, and endeavored to defend at least our heads and eyes; 
but all was in vain against the myriads of enemies that surrounded us : 


Bursting forth from the obscene 


and the unequal combat could not possibly have lasted long, when sud- | 


denly a shot was fired, followed immediately by another. The effect they 


‘“‘ Luckily we have rather better footing here,”’ continued he. ‘‘ And 
now, forward quickly; for the sun is set, and we have still some way 
to go. 

And again he led the march with a skill and confidence in himself 
which each moment increased our reliance on him. After proceeding in 
this manner for about half an hour, we saw a pale light glimmering in 
the distance. 

“Five minutes more and your troubles are over ; but now is the time 
to be cautious, for it is on the borders of these cursed swamps the alliga 
tors best love to lie.’’ 

In my eagerness to find myself once more on dry land, I scarcely 
heard the Yankee’s words ; and as the stepping places were now near 
together, L hastened on, and got a little in front of the party. Suddenly 
I felt a log on which I had just placed my foot, give way underme. | 
had scarcely time to call out “ halt !” when I was up to the armpits in 
the swamp, with every prospect of sinking still deeper. 

“You will hurry on,”’ said the old man with a laugh ; and at the same 
time, springing forward, he caught me by the hair. “ Take warning 
for the future,” added he, as he helped me out of the mud ; “ and look 
there !” 

I did look, and saw half a dozen alligators writhing and crawling in 
the noxious slime within a few feet of us. I felt a sickening sensation, 
and for a moment I could not utter a word ; the Yankee produced his 
whiskey-flask. 

“Take a swallow of this,” said he, “ but no, better wait till we are out 
of the swamp. Stop a little till your heart beats quieter. So, you are 
better now. When you've made twe or three such journeys with old 
Nathan, you'll be quite another man, Now—ferward again.”’ 

A few minutes later we were out of the swamp, and looking over a field 
of palmettos that waved and rustled in the moonbeams. The air was 
fresh, and once more we breathed freely. 

“ Now then,” said our guide, “‘a dram, and then in half an hour we 
are at the Salt Lick.” 

“ Where ?” asked I. 

“ At the Salt Lick, to shoot a deer cr two for supper. 
is that?” 

“ A thunderclap.”’ 

‘A thunderclap! You have heard but few of them in Louisiana, I 
guess, or you would know the difference betwixt thunder and the crack 
of a back woodsman’s rifle. To be sure, yonder ak wood has an al- 
mighty echo. That’s James's rifle—he has shot a stag. There's ano- 
ther shot.” 

This time it was evidently a rifle shot, but re-echoed like thunder from 
the depths of the immense forest. 

“ We must let them know that we're still in whole skins, and not in 
the maw of an alligator,” said the old man, who had been loading his 
rifle, and now fired it off. 


In balf an hour we were at the Salt Lick, where we found our guide's 


Hallo ! what 


killed, an occupation in which they were so engrossed that they scarce 
seemed to notice our arrival. We sat down, not a little glad to repose 
after the fatigues and dangers we had gone through. When hind and 
fore quarters, breast and back, were all divided in right huntsman like 
style, the young men looked at their father. ‘ Will you take a bite and 


| a sup here 1” said the latter, addressing Carleton and myself, “or wil! 


| 


' cf hours.” 
owing to the infernal uproar that now arose on all sides of us, and at first | 


you wait till we get home 1” 

‘‘ How far is there still to go ?” 

“How far? With a good trotting horse, and a better road, three 
quarters of an hour would bring you there. You may reckon it a couple 


“ Then we would prefer eating something here.” 

“ As you will.” 

Without more words, or loss of time, a lhaunch was cut off one of the 
hind-quarters ; dry leaves and branches collected ; and in one minute a 


halfan hour the party was collected round a roast haunch of vension, 
which, although eaten without bread or any of the usual condiments, cer- 
taily appeared to us to be the very best we had ever tasted. 
— 
A beggar asked a bishop for a penny—the bishop refused. He 
then asked for his blessing, which the bishop very readily consented to 
accord. The beggar reflected a moment, and concluded he would not 


take 1t—“ for,”’ said he, “if it were worth a penny, you would not give 
it to me.”’ 
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THE TWO HEADS: 
AN EXTRAVAGANZA. 


I am the second’son ofa gentleman of ancient descent but moderate for- 
tune, in one of the northern states. of Germany. My father, a man of 
high and honourable feeling, resolved that as his means would not allow 
him to provide adequately for all of his four sons, the younger ones 
should endeavour to carve out fortune for themselves, rather than pass 
their lives in the useless and often painful position of cadets de famille. 
He was esteemed by the sovereign of his country, and he trusted that 
with the aid of some interest and a good education, his children might 
rise high in the professions they should adopt. From an early age, 
therefore, one of my brothers was destined to the army, another to the 
church, and I, myself, was to become a lawyer. 

However good my father’s intentions undoubtedly were, he committed 
an error of judgment when he allotted to me the dry and steril study of 
the law, which was in every way unsuited to my character and dispesi- 
tion. Ofa highly nervous and excitable temperament, it was painful, 
and almost impossible for me tu fix my mind and attention on any thing 
that did not in some degree appeal to or captivate my imagination. 
Even in my boyish days, and in my intercourse with lads uf my own age, 
a tendency to the fantastic and ideal, and distaste for the more solid and 
material affairs of life revealed themselves in an unusual degree, and 
were unfortunately pampered by free access toa style of reading that 
should have been carefully withheld from me. 

I had a maiden aunt who resided at my father’s, a most determined 
reader of fiction, and who, pleased to discover a kindred taste in me, 
willingly supplied me with the kind of literature in which she delighted. 
The wildest and most fantastic creations of the German school were 
hourly in my hand, and [ would remain whole days, filling my mind to 
repletion with this unwholesome food, till I attained such a pitch of 
excitement, that the hours allotted to sleep were passed in uneasy and 
dream-broken slumbers, or in tossing to and fro un my feverish bed, and 
recapitulating the horrors and wild fancies I had cead of in the day, 

At college my silent and unsociable disposition caused me to be little 
sought after by other students, whom I, in my turn, gladly avoided, 
devoting to solitude and the perusal of " favourite authors, all the time 
I was not compelled to give to study. Even now the pleasantest hours I 
can call to mind are those spent in the greenwoods that surround the 
university town of C Many were the long summer afternoons I 
passed under their shade, absorbed in my books; and when my temples 
ached, and my brain grew dizzy with the excitement the latter occasion- 
ed, I would bury my face in the thick grass, and as though reflected on a 
black and shining mirror, scenes and figures surpassing the wildest 
dreams of Callot and Hoffman, glided before my distempered vision. 

My vacations | usually spent at a country-house belonging to my father, 
which to me offered a peculiar charm, from its bizarre and antique con- 
struction, and still more from the thousand tales and superstitions that 
existed concerning it, and which it was my delight to collect from the 
neighbouring peasants, and from one or two old domestics, who had 
grown gray in the service of the family. 

The outside of this mansion had been carefully preserved in all its 
picturesque rudeness, but the interior had undergone numerous changes 
suggested by increase of luxury, and was as comfortable as a more 
modern dwelling could have been. One room, however, had been in no 
way altered since its first construction. It was a spacious apartment, of 
greater length than width, roofed and wainscotted with black oak. Its 
original destination was that of a picture-gallery, and to this use it had 
always been applied. Panels three or four feet in width were left plain, 
and filled up with pictures, between which were carved devices of the 
most strange and fanciful nature. Fauns and satyrs, grim-looking 
helmeted heads, fabulous animals, and chimeras of all kinds, were placed 
round the spaces occupied by the pictures, which latter were, for the 
most part, family portraits. 

This gallery, which was seldom visited, except by some dust detest- 
ing menial, was my favourite haunt. There was one picture that attract- 
ed my particular attention. It represented a lady in an eastern costume, 
holding in her hand a large open fan, on which was depicted a combat 
between Moorish and Christian cavaliers, minutely and beautifully paint- 
ed. The lady’s face was of exceeding loveliness, and bore the impress of 
stormy passions and much suffering. 

There was a story connected with this picture and one of my an- 
cestors who had gone to aid the Spaniards in their wars against the 
lafidel. 

He had been taken prisoner, so ran the legend, and escaped by the 
assistance of the daughter of a Moorish prince. Before they had got 
far from the fortress in which he had been confined, they were met b 
the lady’s father. A struggle ensued, and the Christian being unar wth. § 
was about to be overcome, when his mistress supplied bim with a 
poniard, which a moment later was reddened in her father’s blood. The 
escape was effected, but the lady cied of remorse a year afterwards. 

Before this picture I used to pass hours, lying on an old settee, book 
in hand, and occasionally spain my reading to gaze on that beautiful 
face,in which fierce passion and deep remorse were so strangely blended. 

I cannot define the feeling which the contemplation of this painting 
occasiuned me. Had the picture had a living original, I doubt not I 





should have become passionately enamoured of her, so great was the 
fascination which those deep, sad, and yet fierce eyes exercised over me. 
If, however, I remained in the gallery after dusk, my admiration was 
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exchanged for a superstitious terror, and I would hasten trembling away, 
hardly daring to turn my back to the picture lest it should leave its 
frame and follow me, 

Habits and reveries of the nature I have sketched, were, as may be 
supposed, by no means favourable to serious study, and I scarce know 
how it was, and at what rare intervals I succeeded in gaining a sufficient 
knowledge of the law to be admitted to practise as a barrister. 

A year passed away, and found me but little changed or improved in 
the weaker points of my character. On the few occasions on which I 
was employed during that space of time, I managed to acquit myself 
tolerably, but without giving any indications of talent; and it was owing 
to family interest, and not to merit of my own, that at an unusually early 
age I was appointed public prosecutor at the criminal court of a small 
provincial town. 

_ Somewhat roused by my new appointment, it was with a feeling more 
like ardour in my professien than any thing I had yet felt, that I entered 
the court on the opening day of the assizes. 

The first and only important case that came on for trial, was that of 
a murder committed on a traveller, and of which an inhabitant of a 
neighbouring village was accused. I opened the prosecution in a tame 
- am. amounting to no more thana tolerably plain statement of the facts. 

he evidence was gone through, and it was late in the day when it again 
came to my turn te address the court. But I was now in a very different 
frame of mind from that in which I had first spoken. 

As the proceedings had advanced, my interest in them, and a feeling 
of partisanship against the prisoner, of which I was myself unconscious, 
had rapidly increased. I had also become ae Y the badgeri 
cross examination which the counsel for the defence had made some 
my witnesses submit to. It was with a flushed brow and almost unin- 
telligible volubility of diction, that I began speaking for the second time. 
As I proceeded, however, my utterance became less rapid, my ideas more 
collected. I felt that I was eloquent, and that feeling made me more so, 
I was listened to with the deepest attention, and when 1 wound ur an 
energetic and powerful speech, by a forcible appeal to the justice of :ny 
country, and a tremendous denunciation of the murderer's crime a loud 
buzz of applause burst from the hitherto breathless audience. 

As I glanced round the court, and drank in the admiration expressed 
on every countenance, my eyes met those of the prisoner. The revulsion 
of feeling was instant, from the pride of triumph to the dejection of com- 
passion and remorse. 

The accused was a man who had been a soldier from his childhood, 
and had left the service only a few months before the commissiun of the 
crime for which he was now arraigned. He was about fifty years of age, 
and possessed of one of those marked, stern countenances that artists 
willingly choose for models when desirous of depicting the beau ideal of 
a veteran soldier. His thick, black mustaches, in which a few lines of 
gray were perceptible, added to the military turn of his features, but took 
away nothing from the frankness expressed in his bronzed, open 
countenance, and clear gray eyes, that were now fixed upon me with an 
expression of reproach and proud contempt, that seemed to say as plainly 
as looks could speak. 

“Well done! you have sacrificed an innocent man to the empty 
triumph of a moment.” 

I sank back upon my chair. Conviction of the prisoner’s innocence 
replaced the virulence which had so recently animated me. That man, 
I thought, cannet be a murderer. I was scarcely conscious of what 
passed around me till [ heard the word “ Guilty” pronounce, and the 
next moment sentence of death was passed. 

Involuntarily my eyes turned towards the condemned man, as he was 
being led away from the bar at which he had stood. 

th shall die innocent,” said he, ‘may my blood be at the door of 
those who caused it to flow.” 

And bis eyes were fixed upon me as he said it. 

I shuddered, and the alteration of my countenance must have been 
very perceptible, for two persons stepped forward to support me, as 
though I had been about to faint. A glass of water was brought, and in 
a few minutes I was able to leave the court. My agitation was attributed 
to fatigue and the heat of the crowded hall. 

The two days following the trial I passed in a state of indescribable 
agitation. My first care was to go attentively over all the depositions 
in the hopes of finding something that would convince me of the culprit’s 

uilt. 
. But the contrary effect was produced: the evidence against him, 
although strong, was entirely circumstantial. There existed a doubt; 
and prepossessed as I now was in favor of the accused, the more I pored 
over the proceedings, the more I became convinced of his innecence. 

Two days elapsed in these investigations. On the fourth the sentence 
was to be put inforce. Hastening to the executive authorities, I declared 
to them my doubts, or rather my conviction that the man was innocent, 
and besought them to delay his punishment, that I might have time to 
repair to the capital, and use all my efforts to obtain @ remission or 
commutation of the sentence. : 

My request was refused. The man had been found guilty, Several 
murders had recently taken place in that province; an example was 
wanted, and the law must take its course. My repeated entreaties, and 
wild, hurried manner, excited surprise, but produced no other effect. 

It was late on the evening preceding the} execution, before I became 
convinced that all my efforts were vain. I ordered post-horses to be at 


my door at daybreak, for I could not bear to remain at N. while the 
execution took place. 
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It was about noon when I drove into a town some twenty leagues off. | 
As the carriage arrived in a large, open square, its progress was impeded 
by a dense crowd of persons, apparently assembled to witness some 
spectacle, and whose numbers increased so rapidly, that before the 
postilion could make up his mind whether to turn back, or endeavour to 
push through the mob, we found ourselves wedged in among carts and 
pedestrians, ina manner that made it impossible to move either back- 
wards or forwards. 

Absorbed in painful theughts I had at first not noticed the stoppage, 
but, at last looking through the window, I saw the cause of the assem- 
blage that barred our passage. In the centre of the square a scaffold 
was erected, on which three men dressed in coarse black habiliments, 
and one of them with a broad, bright sword in his hand, were standing 
round a block. 

An execution was about totake place. Scarcely had I observed these 
preparations when four persons ascended the scaffuld. Two of them 
were priests, but in one of the others I recognised to my horror the un- 
fortunate man of whose unjust condemnation I considered myself the 
principal cause. The headsman at N. had been seized with sudden 
illness, and as there was an execution to take place at the town in which 
I now found myself, the prisoner had been transferred thither. Of this 
arrangement | had not been made aware. 

I called to the postilion to drive on. He endeavoured to do se; but 
it was impossible. 

At this instant, and while my eyes were fixed, as by a species of 
fascination upon the scaffold, one of the prisoners knelt down, the ex- 


assistant held up a human head. The blood was streaming from the 
severed arteries, and some of it had splashed upon the pale face, and 
ye from the long mustache, while the as yet unclosed eyes seemed 


fixed upon me, with the same expression they had worn on the day of 
the trial. 


My head swam and my senses left me. 


ministering restoratives. 

A violent fever was the consequence of the agitation and excitement 
I had gone through; and, although I at length recovered, there remain- 
ed a depression of spirits, which from its long duration excited the alarm 
of my friends. My nights were terrible. I scarcely dared to sleep, for 


in my dreams I was perpetually haunted by the features of him whom I 
considered my victim. 


Night after night was the scene of the execution present to me in my | 


feverish slumbers. Even when not sleeping, but in a sort of doubtful 


state between slumber and wakefulness, the most horrible visions passed | exultation at my terrors, danced and waltzed around me in horrible 


before me. The same pale, blood-stained visage would peer out at me 


and even place itself in frightful proximity upon my very pillow. My 
friends, and especially a kind-hearted and skilful physician, who was 
& near connexion of my family, tried every means to rid me of these 
hallucinations. I was persuaded to travel, and tu take share in amuse- 
ments of all kinds; but although change of scene and pleasures at first 
produced a beneficial effect, the improvement was only temporary. 

A circumstance at Jength occurred, which gave those who interested 


themselves in me, the strongest hopes of my recovering a healthy tone 
of mind. 


I became deeply attached to a young lady of good family and great | 


personal attractions. The medical man, who with friendly zeal had 
studied my case, and meditated on all the remedies most likely to benefit 
me, declared that marriage was of all means that in which most hope 


interest it would offer, and duties it would impose upon meas a husband 


and father, were, he sanguinely trusted, almost certain to produce a 


beneficial change. 


The passion with which Cecilia von S. had inspired me was not unre- 
quited by her, and nothing remained but to obtain the consent of her 
family. 

She was an only daughter, and in order to induce her parents, who 
were wealthy, to receive my suit favourably, my father, with the full 
cencurrence of my brothers, ensured me greater advantages than he 
could give to all his children. Among other things he made over to me 
the country-house, thet I have already had occasion to mention. 


Che necessary delays were abridged as much as possible, and the | 


marriage solemnized in the capital, where several weeks passed in a 
round of pleasures and amusements, and my friends observed with delight 
that the predictions of my medical adviser seemed fully realized. The 
harassing nervous fancies that had hitherto rendered my existence bur- 
densome left me, my spirits improved, and while the unpleasant recol- 
lections of the past became dim and faint, the future presented itself to 
my view with an unclouded horizon. 

My marriage had taken place in early spring, and at the beginning of 

ay I set out with my bride for the country-house, the gift of my father, 
at which we intended to pass the summer. The curious architecture of 
the building excited my wife’s admiration, and the day following our | 
arrival, I accompanied her over the house, which she was desirous of | 
inspecting in its minutest details. 

From some unaccountable feeling, perhaps a presentiment, I felt un- 


willing to visit the picture-gallery that had been the favuurite resort of 


my more youthful days. Its old worm eaten door, however, attracted 
ber attention, and as I had no reason to assign for refusing to open it, | 
sent for the key aud we entered the apartment. 


| the same fascinating gaze in the “~~ 
My 


| full pouting lips. 
ecutioner’s sword flashed in the sunbeams, and the next moment an | 


When they returned, I found | 
myself lying in bed at an hotel, with a physician standing over me, | 


| revelry. 
from behind the furniture of my room, hover in the air above my head, | 
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Nothing had been changed in the arrangement of the room daring the 
four years that had elapsed since I last visited it. Probably no one had 
ever entered it during that space of time. I thought I recognized the 


| same cobwebs hanging about the wainscotting, and felt certain of the 


identity of one or two venerable spiders, who, seated pompously in the 
centre of their webs, seemed to greet me as an old acquaintance, I 
scarcely heard Cecilia's exclamations of delight at the picturesque aspect 
of the apartment, and answered I know not how to her questions con- 
cerning the grim-loohing warriors, and hoopedand powdered dames that 


decorated the walls. 


At length we arrived opposite the portrait of the Moorish lady, and 


_ something of my old superstitious feelings came over me as we stopped 


before it. There hung the picture, the ebject of my boyish admiration 
and terror, the same half demon half Magdalen look upon the features, 
dark eyes that again fixed mine 
beyond the power of withdrawal. wife repeated her questions con- 
cerning this picture several times without obtaining an answer, and at 
last, surprised at my silence, and at the revery in which I appeared 
plunged, gazed earnestly in my face, and called me by my name. 

“ Rudolph !”’ cried she. 

I started, and as though the spell were broken, I turned my eyes from 
the gray old picture to her bright and blooming countenance. But what 
strange idea flashed across me at that moment? Was it Cecilia’s 
portrait I had been gazing on? The features were the same, the same 
eyes, the same oval beautiful face, the same straight, Grecian nose, and 
All was identical. Even the earnest expression of 
my Cecilia's conntenance was a softened resemblance of the more marked 
and less pleasing one worn by the portrait. I felt a strange, overpower- 
ing sensation in my head. It was as though a hot hand were preased 
upon my brain. Feigning a sudden indisposition I hurried my wife from 
the gallery. 

During the remainder of the day I was in a high fever, and I felt all 
my former malady returning with redoubled violence. Cecilia was great- 
ly alarmed, and insisted upon sending for a physician, who prescribed a 


| sedative, which I drank, although fully convinced it would be of no avail. 


But that night, how horrible was that night! The opiate gave me sleep, 
but sleep a thousand times more fatiguing than wakefulness. The most 


| frightful visions hovered round my pillow, and conspicuous among them 


all was that ghastly, blood dripping head, as it had appeared to me when 
held up by the executioner. The Moorish princess, or my wife in an 
oriental garb, one of them, or both, I knew not, so horribly confused was 
the dream, would pass before me with pale and menacing countenance, 
and seizing in their arms the gory head that grinned and chattered in 


Thrice welcome was the dawn that at length appeared. But 
it brought little relief. The state of feverish agitation was succeeded b 

a depression of spirits that crushed me to tke very earth, and to whic 

the efforts of my affectionate wife, who did her utmost to cheer me, 
brought no alleviation. Towards evening the fever returned, my temples 
burned, and my pulse beat with hammer-like violence. Dreading a 
repetition of the preceding night’s tortures, 1 resolved to remain up late, 
in hopes that a long vigil might procure me sounder sleep. Cecilia 


| wished to remain with me, but I insisted upon her retiring to rest. 


Scarcely had she done so, when [ felt an irresistible impulse to visit the 
picture gallery. I could not assign to myself a reason for this feeling, 
which was accompanied by an indefinite sensation of terror. [t seemed 


-as though some invisible power drew me against my will toa crisis I 


would gladly have avoided. I paced up and down for some time, 


‘ | struggling against the feeling, butat length seizing a light I hurried from 
might be placed. The obligations of a married life, the new object of | 


the room. 

A damp chill came over me as I pushed back the creaking door and 
entered the old gallery. The feeble light of the taper I was carrying 
glanced and flickered over the carved wainscotting, black and shining 
from age. Hastening on with rapid step, | paused before the portrait 
of the Moorish lady, but as far from it as the opposite wall would allow. 


| Gazing earnestly at the painting, I again sought the resemblance to 


Cecilia that had so forcibly struck and affected me on the preceding day. 
But the head of the portrait had disappeared! The body and dress 
were there; the slender form, the snew white fingers laden with jewels, 
the rich robe, the puinted fan, all were in their places. Only the head 
was wanting. 

I passed my hand before my eyes, doubting whether [ saw aright, and 
again looked at the portrait. Across the dark hazy space where the 
head had been, a something appeared to be flitting, seme mysterious 
change to be going on. At length the features of a human face were 
faintly shadowed out, became stronger, took light, shade, and colour. I 
remained breathless, watching the strange appearance. But that was 
no woman’s face. It became more vividly distinct Horror and mad- 
ness! The head I had beheld upon the scaffold, the grim and blood- 
stained features of my victim were before me, the glezed wide open eyes 
glaring revengefully upon me. The light dropped from my hand, and 


| uttering a shriek of depair I fell senseless to the ground. 


I know not how long I remained in this state. WhenI recovered, all 
was dark around me, and [ felt cold, very cold, but my brain burned 
like fire. I left the gallery, and moving like an automaton, for my 
thoughts were far too confused to direct my steps, sought my bedroom. 

Two wax-lights were burning upon the table, but partially illuminating 
the apartment, which was large and lefiy. J threw myself upon a chair, 
and leaning my head upon my hands endeavoured, but in vain, to cellect 


| my ideas, and check the violent throbbings that seemed to eplit my very 











skull asunder. I might have be2n some minutes in this attitude, when 
I was startled by a rustling in the direction of the bed. I looked up. 
The heavy purple curtains were drawn nearly together, but between 
them was an opening a few inches wide, behind which I saw something 
moving. I fixed the object, and pushing away the light that dazzled my 
eyes, gazed intently into the dusky space behind the drapery. Did I see 
aright? Again that ghastly face was before me! 

Frantic I started up, and seizing one of the heavy bronze candlesticks 
hurled it with the strength of a desperate man at the vision that thus 
persecuted me. There was afaint cry. I rushed towards the bed and 
tore asunder the curtains. Oh, God! the sight I there beheld! My 
adored wife expiring, murdered by my hand. A stream of blood flowed 
from her temple. One gentle sigh, one mild forgiving look, and my 
Cecilia was a corpse. 

A long blank sueceeded. When I awoke as from a deep sleep to the 
torture of memory and remorse | was in the madhouse, whence I now 
write. My first sane interval was but short. It has been succeeded by 
others, during which my family visit me, and do all in their power to 
sooth and console. But my lucid moments are too rare and uncertain 
in their duration to render it advisable to remove me even for a space 
from this dreary abode. During my periods of insanity I bave no con- 
sciousness; they pass as long nights of heavy and unrefreshing sleep, and 
I awake from them weak exhausted, as by severe illness. That one 
may arrive from which there shall be no awakening is my constant prayer 
to that Being in whom I place my trust. May it please Him soon to 
bestow upon me the repose that would be the greatest of all boons, that 
re which is unbroken in this life, the deep and dreamless slumber of 

eath. 





HANS RUDNER; OR, THE FIGURE OF NINE. 


In the year 1632, the Great Forest in the neighborhood of Frankfort 
was infested by poachers. When game was not to be found in sufficient 
plenty for their wants, they waylaid the travellers on the high road which 
passed through a portion of the forest ; and, aftet stripping them of all 
their effects, betook themselves for concealment to the recesses of the 
woods. Poachers and brigands were, in that age, nearly synonymous 
terms ; indeed, at all periods, there is a great affinity between the two 
characters. A man whose nightly oecupation is to go out in the pursuit 
of game, provided with arms and skilled in their use, is always ready to 
fire upon ap ome who shall be rash enough to op himself to his de- 
predations. Even at this day, in the heart of enlightened England, 
scarcely a month passes without the newspapers supplying us with the 
details of desperate encounters of this description. 

Two centuries ago, throughout Europe, life and property were but 
slightly protected, compared with the arrangements of our advanced sys- 
tem. When the poacher failed to capture a sufficiency of game, the 
temptation to supply the want by obtaining the ready possession of a 
purse well filled with gold, was irresistible te the half savage minds of 
men living in a lawless state. The latter course had this advantage, 
that it precluded the necessity of going to the market, and disposing of 
the game under suspicious circumstances, and at a reduced price; while, 
in either case, the prize was won by the pulling a trigger ! 

The leader of the band of poachers which frequented this forest, was a 
young man of a good family, residing near a village upon the skirts of 
the forest. Libertinism had lured him into crime. Passionately enamor- 
ed of a young girl, who had beenrefused him in marriage, he had decided 
upon her abduction. For this purpose he associated himself with some 
wild youths, of dubious or decidedly bad character; and to escape the 
vengeance of the laws which the greater number of them had outraged, 
they went together to pass their lives in the midst of the forest Skilful 
and fearless poachers, they presently became the terror of the keepers ; 
and when any of these opposed their depredations, a shot from an arque- 
buse (the fire-arm then in fashion), aimed from behiad the covert of a 
tree, speedily silenced the game-keepers’ attack. Presently no onedared 
penetrate within the recesses of the Great Forest ; and few were hardy 
enough even to journey on its environs. Hans Rudner, the leader of this 
daring band, had commenced the reckless life of an outlaw by carrying 
off the young girl of whom I have already spoken ; but running riot in 
the excess of his unbridled power, he presently became sated with his 
conquest. Like other gallants, less alienated from society, but scarcely 
less mischievous, he was fond of change. He visited the neighboring 
towns and villages under different disguises, and whenever he spied a 
beautiful woman, he was sure to watch al! her movements, until a favor- 
able moment arose, and then pouncing upon her like a vulture, he bore 
her away into the heart of the woods. After this came the turn of a se- 
cond, and a third, until, presently, there were reckoned in Frankfort no 
fewer than nine beautiful girls thus carsied off, eight of whom were sub- 
sequently returned to their disconsvlate parents, in a state little calculat- 
ed to allay their sad disquietude. 

Hans Rudner left to hia companions his share of the plunder, reserv- 
ing for himself the maidens, whom he tore from their homes and kindred. 
The best shot for many along German mile around, the stags, wild boars 
and roebucks, which passed within two hundred paces of his arquebuse, 
vs sure to receive a fatal ball, which usually passed through their 

earts. 

When the keepers of the forests jointly attacked the poachers, the lat- 


ter, forming an ambuscade in the pits and ravines with which the forest 
abounded, or amidst the branches of the tall trees, allowed the enemy to 
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advance. Ata signal given by Rudner, their pieces were all fired at once, 
and seldom did one of the unfortunate keepers escape from the cruel 
massacre to carry the fearful intelligence to the neighboring villages. 
Rudner’s companions fired at the bodies of their opponents ; but Radner 
himself always lodged his ball (so at least said the peasantry) in the left 
eye of the man at whem be took aim. Whenever a poor wretch was 
found lying dead upon ene of the forest paths, or of the roads adjoining, 
with,the mark of a ball having passed through his left eye, the customary 
exclamation was, “’Tis the ball of Radner Lincks-auge” (left eye.) 

Enormities like these could not fail to lead to a decisive catastrophe. 
The senators of Frankfort assembled to deliberate upon the most effec- 
tua! means of breaking up and utterly exterminating this atrocious band. 
Troops were hastily enrolled for the service. All the hardy youths of the 
neighboring villages, including the brothers and those who had been af- 
fianced to the injured maidens, panting for revenge, joined the expedi- 
tion with an ardour which was nursed by the sense of personal wrong, 
armed themselves to the teeth, proclaimed a sacred crusade, and swore 
never to return without the body of Hans Rudner, living or dead. 

The forest was surrounded, and the circle contracted by degrees, as in 
the grand hunting expeditions of the East, antil the poacher-brigands 
were at length discovered, hunted to their lair ; and, urged to extremity, 
these lawless men defended themselves with great bravery ; but, over 
powered by numbers, they were taken almost all alive, with the exceptien 
of their chief, the dreaded “ Left-eye,” and led in triumph to Frankfort, 
to be judged and hung. 

As might well be expected, short work was made of such notorious 
criminals, The inhabitants of all the surrounding districts rushed to 
Frankfort to witness their execution, as to a most delightful spectacle. 

But men, and women, and children who had been taught to lisp his 
name in terror, deeply regretted that Hans Rudner was not the first to 
mount the scaffold. 

An exceedingly pretty young woman, leading a child by the hand, was 
standing near the gibbet, watching the executioner performing his office, 
when, on suddenly turning her head, she perceived a tall man standing 
by her side. A cry of terror escaped her. 

“ Silence !”’ said the tall man, in adeep but concentrated and ferocious 
tone, while at the same time he displayed a long woodman’s knife : “Si- 
lence, or that infant is an orphan !”’ 

She uttered not a word ; but that wild cry of terror, and the faint mar- 
mur of the stranger’s muttered words, were heard by one of the munici- 
pal officers. He eyed the mysterious man before him, and remembered 
that the woman had passed some months in the brigand-poacher’s cave. 
Comparing his face with that of the child, he perceived a striking re- 
semblance. He madea sign to two of his brother officers ; 
three precipitating themselves upon the stranger, made him a prisoner, in 
spite ef his violent resistance, and led him before the senators. 

“The poachers have been executed,” said the man who had been prin- 
cipally instrumental in effecting the capture. ‘‘ Worshipful senators, 
you wanted the arch-villain that led them—there he stands!” 

“ Spare him! spare him !”’ shrieked the woman, whose involuntary cry 
had led to his arrest ; ** for Heaven's sake, spare the father of my child !” 

“ Well, be it so !”’ said the prisoner ; “ let there be no farce about it ! 
This woman has betrayed me, but I pardon her; | am Rudner—Rud- 
ner Lincks-auge,”’ he added, fearlessly and proudly. 

‘Go tell the hangman,” said a senator, “ that his day's work is not 
yet accomplished.” 

“ That paltry wretch, who, with the assistance of two others, has made 
me a prisoner,’ quuth Rudner, “I played with him yesterday at two 
hundred paces distance. I was about to plant a ball in his left eye ; but 
pity withheld my hand. Had I followed my first impulse he would have 
fallen dead the next instant, and,”’ bitterly he continued, “I should not 
now be standing before you with fettered hands.” 

“Youreckon with certainty, then, on lodging a ball at two hundred 
paces’ distance in the eye of a man ?” 

“Ay, ten—one after the other. They shall enter through the same 
hele !” 

“Pooh, impossible !” said the arquebusiers of the city, who assisted 
at the execution, with the banner of their craft displayed. 

“ Because you are all bunglers,” said the poacher, with an ill-suppress- 
ed sneer; “you imagine 1 am no better; goud! if you desire to be 
amused, [ am ready, before I die, to show you how to handle an arque- 
buse.”’ 

“* Agreed ! agreed !"’ shouted several of the bystanders, eagerly closing 
with the proposal. 

The senators did not oppose the wishes of the people, and the chief of 
the arquebusiers said— 

“ Let a bottle be placed at two hundred paces’ distance. If the ball 
enter through the neck without breaking it, | would most humbly suggest 
right worshipful senators, that a free pardon be accorded to this man.’ 

«A mere nothing !" said Rudner. “ True,” said another of the arque- 
buse troop ; ‘“ besides, chance might serve his turn ; for the devil hath 
his luck. This lawless galliard hath borne off nine of the fairest maidens 
in allthe district ; let him, then, with nine balls, write the figure of 9 
upon the weather-cock which surmounts the Thor Ernscheinmer (a gate 
so called) ; let him hang else.” 

The bystanders roared out their applause. 

“ If he fail but once,” continued the same voice ; if one of the balls is 
ill-placed, assuredly we will hang bim.” 

“Good | good ! excellent!” shouted the crowd, charmed at the idea 
of having two sights instead of one. 
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“Agreed,” said Rudner. “ If I do what is required of me IJ shall 
ion 7” 
neta” cried the arquebusiers ; ‘‘ we shall demand it !” 

The senators consulted together for some time ; and, as the majesty 
of the law boasted no great supremacy in those days, they informed 
Rudner that the condition was accepted. 

+ Let me have an arquebuse, powder, and nine balls,” said Rudner. 

“ Place him beneath the gibbet,” said the burgomaster ; “ put the rope 
round his neck, and if he be not as good as his word, pull until death 
ensues !”” 

Hans Radner examined the arquebuse, without seeming to pay the 
smallest attention to the pains-taking and revolting laboriousness with 
which the executioner disposed the fatal knot, so that, at the slightest 
signal, he might excute the burgomaster’s order. Rudner charged the 
piece with powder and ball, and rammed the wadding tightly down.— 
After finishing these preparations with the minutest attention, he fired, 
and the weathereock, turning on its pivot, showed itself pierced through 
and through. 

“ Oh, ther'e nothing at all !” said one of the arquebusiers. 

“ Any one might do as much,” said another. 

“ I’m waiting for the remaining balls,” said a third. 

“T’ll wager a brace of florins,’’ said a fourth, ‘ that he is hung before 
the third ball.” 

** My business now is with the second and not with the third ball,” said 
Rudner. “Hold for a moment—look sharp—there it is. Is it well 
placed ?” 

The arquebusier assented. 

“ Now for a third,”’ said Rudner ;” and he fired. 
cribe the curve-line accurately ?”’ 

“To admiration !”’ was the reply. 

** And the fourth—and the fifth ?’”’ quoth Rudner; “there, the 0's made, 
“I’ve only to put the tail to it now.” 

“ Better and better !” cried out the astonished arquebusiers ; forgetting 
their hatred of the man in their admiration of his skill. 

** Now for the sixth!’ The ball flew from the muzzle of Rudner’s 
—_ and_hit as accurately as if the head schoolmaster of the town had 


“* Does that des- 


its place 

a live Retee !” shouted the crowd ; ‘‘ the foremost marksman 
in all the world !” 

Thousands of people who, a few moments before, eagerly desired the 
poacher’s death, now offered up ardent vows for his safety! Such is hu- 
man nature. The arquebusiers trembled with apprehension, lest the re- 
maining balls should not be so accurately placed; the young woman who 
had been the involuntary cause of the situation of jeopardy in which he 
was placed, sed her infant closer to her breast, and her heart beat 
almost audibly, tothink that one single ball, diverging in the smallest de- 
gree from theright line, might be the signal for his instant execution. 

The three remaining balls were fired, and ranged themselves in the or- 
der which was necessary to complete the figure ef 9, with as much accu- 
racy as if they had been placed there with the hand. 

“ Hurra !” cried the young woman. 

“* Hurra !” echoed the arquebusiers. 

ye — !”’ repeated the people. 

ner was instantly released from his hempen cravat, and carried i 
triamph before the sapien e or 

** What dost thou mean to do,” was the first question asked, ‘ with the 
life which we are about to render to thee ?” 

“ Twill employ it in earning the character of an honest citizen.” 

** Lawless man, why didst thou not begin sooner ?” 

“ My companions prevented me. They are dead,—may they rest in 
peace! If this young woman consents, I shall become her husband to- 
Morrow ; and Frankfort shall possess no better citizen.” 

Hans Rudner kept his word. He became “ an honest citizen, a good 
father, and an exemplary husband,”’ in the familiar words of the epitaph 
engraven on I know not how many thousand head-stones. He was una- 
nimously appointed chief of the arquebusiers of the city. Go to Frank- 
fort on the Maine : above the gate which is called the Thor Ernschein- 
rad o = _ small ae en, me surmounted by a weathercock. 

closely, and you may read the figure of 9 traced uponit b i 
balls of Rudner Likcs- Auge. 3 i ar ae 


a 

Fisa Dinsers.—We find in the Journal the following remarks about 
fish dinners :—“‘ The custom of dining on fish one day of the week, which 
has been prevalent for many years in New England, is a good one. It 


was instituted originally, doubtless, for the purpose of encouraging the 


fisheries on the coast, which employ @ great number of men, and there is | 


no reason why this good old custom should be abandoned. Saturday is 
the day which, by common consent, seems to be set apart for a fish din- 
ner—and foreigners and southerners, on visiting this State, marvel great- 
ly at the enormous quantity of fish which is cooked and eagerly devoured 
by the Yankees every Saturday !”’ 
rrr 
Aw Epitor in Distress.—The editor of the Flerida Journal, pub- 


lished at Apalachicola, thus bewails the state of the weather and of his 
own pockets : 


For the last two weeks we have had nothing but shower upon shower 
and every now and then a settled rain—we are completely drowned out 
—our umbrella worn cut and no money to buy another. ur river is 
high and the Gulf of Mexico in a terrible swell. 
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THE MERCANTILE CLASS IN PETERSBURG. 


Tue centre of the whole traffic of the Petersburg Exchange, the sun 
around which everything revolves, the thermometer w “Tovementsare 
closely watched by all, the source from which universal life and ms 
is diffused, isa scionof that remarkablerace which has forages produ 

all the wealthiest men of their time. The Rothschild of Russia is Baron 
§., without whom scarcely any great undertaking can be set on foot.— 
The amount of the property which he has realized is estimated at from 
40 to 50 millions. The capital turned by him annually in maritime com- 
merce alone is from 30 to 35 millions. He has invested a great deal of 
money in landed estates in all parts of Rassia as far as the Black Sea. 
His shrewd, sparkling eye, his short, stout Napoleon figure, and his old, 
simple green surtout, are to be seen daily in the middle of the Exchange. 
Near this centre, upon which the strongest light falls direct from the 
roof, is the great resort of the English, German, and French merchants. 

In the six side-rooms, the sugar-bakers, and the dealers in tallow, corn 
and timber, have established themselves without any formal regulation to 
that effect ; and each claes has from habit taken possession of 4 particu- 
lar spot. These are composed almost exclusively of Russians, with and 
without beard, some old men still in kaftans, others in modern French 
coats. Between them and the lords of the sea in the centre are the Ger- 
man brokers, with silver marks at the button hole. Lastly, in the outer- 
most circles, are the artelschtschiki, a sort of messengers, for carrying 
letters or money, and performing other errands, one of whom constantly 
attends every Petersburg merchant; and these are always Russians, 
who seem to be best qualified for that service. 

This assemblage of the merchants of Petersburg is certainly the larg- 
est company of respectable and polished men that is to be seen in Russia, 
without order or cross of any kind. Besides those silver marks worn by 
the brokers in their business as a sign that they have been duly appointed 
and sworn, and medals of a pound weight hanging about the necks of a 
few of the Russian merchants, you perceive no distinctions of this sort 
—nothing but black frocks and simple green suitouts. He who is accus- 
tomed to move continually among richly decorated uniforms of Rus- 
sian generals and courtiers, or Petersburg academicians and professors, 
whose gold-embroidered coats glitter more with extraordinary merits than 
Orion with alphas and betas, may be struck by the sight of so many per- 
sons in one uniform color, and whose behaviour is nevertheless decorous 
and polite ; he may think it singular, and his eye may feel offended at the 
extraordinary scene, but many there are on the other hand that will dwell 
upon it with especial gratification. 

The assembly, which, for the rest, is by no means gentlemanlike in all 
its elements, and where a fastidious person might take offence at the in- 
trusion of Polish Jews and the occasional intrusion of Tartars and Bu- 
charians, appears in the highest degree interesting to him who is ac- 
quainted with the interior of the country, and is capable of interpreting 
the echo of two or three words uttered in these halls, nay, often only afew 
pantomimic gestures, which extend their influence over vast tracts of 
country. With rapid pencil the broker notes in his books some hundred 
ton of tallow ; a nodding ensues between both parties, and the death ef 
hundreds of beeves grazing in distant steppes is decided. What mes- 
sages, what letters, what hallooing of herdsmen, what slaughter, what 
bloodshed, what toiling and moiling, in consequence of that simple me- 
morandum and that silent nod, till the tallow has been transferred from 
the carcasses of the cattle to the cauldrons of the ssa/ganes, (tallow melt- 
ing establishments in South Russia) from the ssalganes to the vessels on 
the Wolga, Oka, Newa, and from the Newa despatched over the East 
Sea, the West Sea, and the North Sea to London ; until at length, in Dub- 
lin, or Glasgow, or God knows what corner of the earth, late some even- 
ing a master says to his servant, “Charles, light the candle ;” and this 
productof such manifold labors, toils and exertions passes off into the 
general reservoir ef all the dissolving elements. 

“Gospodin Muller and Co., will you not give me a commission for a 
few sticks? I think you would be satisfied with my goods,” says a long 
bearded kaftan to a German surtout, with both hands stuck in the pockets. 
“Well, let us see, Gospodin Pawlow ; note down for me 1200 masts, 
largest size, 6000 spars,and 1800 oak-planks, 18 inchs broad and 2 thick” 
replies Muller and Co. ; and away he goes without betraying any parti- 
cular emotion to give fresh orders. Can Muller and Co., bestow the 
tenth part of a single thought cn the flocks of pigeons and owls which 
he is driving by this ruthless commission from their maternal nests, and 
of the host of Hamadryads who will fall through him under the axes of 
the plotniks of Wologda and Wiatka? Can his cold imagination ferm 
the most distant conception of the havoc which his commission will cause 
in a few days in those fine aboriginal furests, where the servants of Na 
ture, the sylphids and gnomes, have for ages been laboring and creating ? 
What can Muller and Co. know about this! In a year and a half—for 
so long it takes before the heavy timbers, which the credit of the merchant 
uprooted and set afloat, can be felled, work their way through the differ- 


| ent systems of rivers in the interior, and appear in the Newa—Muller 


and Co., receive the “‘sticks,’’ enter so much on the credit side, sc much 
on the debit, so much as received, desire to be advised when the timber 
arrives in London, and then care not a brass farthing what flag will be 
borne by those masts which they have torn against their will from their 


| native forests and launched into a tempestuous life, what quarters of the 
globe they will circumnavigate, on what rocks they will be dashed, and at 
| the bottom of what sea they will await their slow decomposition. 


Large parcels of sugar are wanted. Mr. Karigan wants 50 ton, Mr. 


| Machowsky as much, and Mr. Stanikewitsch is buying all thet is offered 
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him, be the quality what it may. The fair of Novgorod is approaching, 
and the last Charkofffair has exhausted almost the whole aa on hand. 
The Karakalpaks have of late taken to drinking sugar in their tea ; and 
jn the country of the Kirgises every child asks for a lump to his tschai, 
and cries if mamma dees not give it immediately. The Bucharians, the 
Orenburgers, and the Tartars have heard this cry, and accounts have 
reached Petersburg, that they are on the road fer Novgorod in large ca- 
ravans to take back all the sugar with them. Ha! what showers of 
stripes now descend on the shoulders of all the poor slaves in the West 
Indies! ‘‘Bestir thee, negro, quick, break up the ground, cut down the 
canes, drive the oxen, work the press, sharp, sharp, that the sweet juice 
may flow, stir the cauldron that it may clarify. Put the hogsheads aboard 
and now, ‘Lolus, send thy servants and blow, blow. Be obedient, ye 
elements, ye stars show the way, for the Bucharians have sent word to 
Novgorod, the Novgoroders have forwa:ded the message.to Mr. Machow- 
sky in Petersburg, Mr. Mochowsky has communicated the information 


! 
| 


A Tate ov Traver.—A friend has related to us the following story, 
which he received from the mouth of one of the parties. In 1841, a 
young, broad shouldered, big-fisted Kentuckyian—a regular bred stock- 
raiser and drover—went on to Buffalo, New York, to purchase of Lewis 
Allen, who had just returned from England, some of his imported stock. 
After he had closed his purchases, finding he had a day to spare, he de- 


| termined to spend it in a visit to the Falls cf Niegara. So, after break- 


to Mr. Stokes, Mr. Stokes has written to Hicks and Son in London, and | 


Hicks and Son have made it known beyond sea that the Kirgise boys are 
crying for sugar, and will not be pacified without it.” 

The hall of the Petersburg Bachedge is so large, that the bands of all 
the regiments of the guard might conveniently find their echo in it, but 
it is built only for whispers. An audible conversation was never held 
there. Nothing is spoken aloud save mere bagatelles. ‘How is your 
good lady ?”” “Oh, we enjoyed exceedingly our water-party yesterday ; 
we were at this place and that, at such a one’s, andsuch a one’s,’’—*Yes 
I admit that A gives an excellent dinner, but I find myself more 
comfortable at B. You hear nothing else spoken up. But when you 
see two persons put their heads together, talk in the lowest whispers, and 
pallisade themselves a circle with their backs, so that not a mouse could 
get into it, be sure that there was something in the wind, that a bargain 
has been made, that the whispering has led to some result—Yes, sir’’ 
“No, sir’—*Too much—Three thousand—four—twenty—a hundred 
thousand” —‘‘ October’’—“ November’’—‘‘ London” —* Hull” —* Balti- 
more”—‘‘Well, I will take it.” “Done ! that is settled then, Mr. Curti- 
us.” What was this about ? Mr. Curtius sold 600 lasts of fine Tula wheat, 
200 lasts of the best Pleskau linseed, and 300 stone of Livonian flax to 
Mr. O'Higgins. Those 600 lasts of wheat have been wrung from the toil 
of as many poor peasant families. Many a Russian has on their account 
been driven with the cudgel to the fields, and how many of those little 
never-tiring horses, whose breed has spread so far northward, have been 
worked at ploughing and harrowing, and threshing and carrying, until 
smarting with ignumerable stripes they have sunk tothe ground. In 
har vest-time the people were obliged to keep at it night and day, mothers, 
boys, and girls, while the little infants lay crying in the damp grass, and 
the sick were left untended in the houses. But what care Messrs. Cur- 
tius and O'Higgins for that! Let the rigid landlords settle their account 
with Heaven, and then let them inquire if there are any hungry creatures 
in London ; they will learn that it always contains more than are to be 
found in all Russia, aad that in this manner the hard crustat last reaches 
the lips of the English pauper, who says to himself, “If my lords were 
not such marble-hearted statues, and the Petersburg merchant did not 
screw such a profit out of bread to keep a carriage for his daughters, and 
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upply hi vi ri ’ ’ ’ ; i 
to supply his table with the best wines, perhaps I, too, might be able to | the country, and then writing books ridiculing and abusing us. Hé 


treat myself with a drop more ;’ and after all he has reason to thank the 


Russian pameschtschik for not suffering his people to be idle, and keep- | 


ing them closely to their work, which has saved the Englishman at least 
from famishing. 
GRINDING PRECIOUS STONES. 
In the same building with the paper manufactory, there is an imperial 


establishment for grinding precious stones, where brilliant particles of | 


diamonds may, with infinite trouble, be picked out of the rubbish. Ow- 
ing to the profusion of precious stones inthe Ural and Altai, and the di- 
ligence with which they are sought after, this institution is likely to 
have riore employment by and by. Its activity at present, however 
is considerable, and suspasses that of any other royal or imperial esta- 
blishment of the kind ; for there is scarcely any second court that itself 


uses or gives away such quantities of precious stones as that of Peters- | 
burg. The number consumed by the stars and crosses that are continu- | 


ally showering down upon the uniforms of native and foreign grandees is 


incredibly great, and still greater that expended on rings, bracelets, and | 


@ thousand other trinkets with which the court is continually giving tokens 


of its favor ; for it is customary with the emperor and the empress, let | 


them go where they will, if they have reason to be pleased, to leave behind 


them a gracious present—a custom reversed in the East, where no one | 


can appear before the sovereign without bringing a handsome present to 
propitiate his favor. Thus, when the emperor and the empress travel, 
there is always among their baggage a box filled with jewels, which gene- 
rally comes back quite empty. N.umberless ladies, therefore, appear 
covered with these incorporations of imperial favor. If all these presents 


were faithfully kept as memorials, and not regularly turned into money, 


after which they circulate through the hands of Jews and goldsmiths, and | 


frequently find their way back to the imperial treasury all the diamond 


mines of Brazil, and all the granite quarries of the Eastand West, would | 
not be rich enough to supply the demand. A small cabinet of polished | 


stones connected with this institution exhibits the ‘most interesting rari- 
ties, snuff-boxes, rings of all patterns, and, among other things a collec- 
tion of small obelisks cut out of topazes, on which are engraved the 
arms of all the Russian governments. Each of them stands on a pedes- 
tal composed of stones of all sorts of colors from the respective govern- 
ments.— Kohl's Russia. 


| 


fast, he stepped into the passenger cars, and found the aepartment 
which he selected, occupied by a modest looking and plainly dressed 
gentleman. In a few moments, he commenced a conversation upon the 
subject most interesting to him, to wit, imported stoek, and the 

he had made, and informed his fellow traveller, in the most decisive 
manner, what was the best breeds, &c. The stranger after hearing him 
out, without dissenting to what he said, spoke upon the subject of Eng- 
lish stock generally, the different kind of breeds, the properties ef eac' 
the best cross for milk, butter, &c. and displayed, in a modest and 
most unassuming manner, such minute and general information on the 
subject, that it astonished the other, and he asked him if he was not a 
stock-raiser. He said no, and the Kentuckian asked, as usual, ‘What 
might be your name, sir?” “Morpeth,’’ was the reply. ‘Morpeth!’ 
said he, “Morpeth ! Now, I have been all over Kentucky, and travel- 
led to Arkansas, but I never heard of the name before. Where did you 
come from, Mr. Morpeth?” ‘From York.’’ “ York,” said he, “ New 
York! A great place—beats Lexington or Louisville, I admit; but did 
you come from the city or country, Mr. Morpeth?” “From the country.” 
“Well, it is a very great State; always saving and excepting old Ken~ 
tucky, it is the finest country I ever saw.” 

In short, while they conversed on the subject of farming, and the 
stranger, without the least parade, seemed to be perfectly familiar with 
the subject, and after hearing at length the superior style of agriculture 
in Kentucky, and the astonishing productions there, the cords of fine 
stock, grain, &c, he related the improvements which had been made in 
agriculture by means of chemical experiments, the different kinds of soil 
the distinguishing properties of each, rotation of crops, effect of climate 
upon productions, &c. &c.; at length, the Kentuckian cried out, ‘Why, 
Mr. Morpeth, you must have followed farming for a living?” No,” 
he said he had not, “but it was a subject of great interest.”’ The rest 
of the journey was filled up with a description of what the Kentuckian 
had seen on the Mississippi and in Arkansas, to which the s 
listened with apparent interest. At length, they reached the Falls, and, 
amidst constant acclamations of astonishment on the part of the Kentuc- 
kian, they passed on to the Canadian side. 

a e 
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After awhile, the bell of the tavern rung for dinner, and they both 
hastened in, the Kentuckian before. They sat down to dinner, dranx 
their wine, and the Kentuckian filled up the chasms between the courses, 
with praises of Kentucky, and abuse of the Canadians and British. He 
had always hated them, and he always would hate them; he would just 
like to have another brush with them to lick them again, and a great 
deal more in the same strain, to which the stranger listened patiently, 
and sometimes with a kind of quiet interest. He went on to say that 
he had heard that the English were in the habit of travelling through 







wished, by Heaven, that he could catch some of them in old Ken 
He had heard, as he came along, that there was now a great E 
Lord travelling through the country to write a book, and had : 
name. “{t was Lord—Lord—Lord Morpeth, I believe.” “That's my 
name, sir,’”’ said the stranger. “—— ! you don’t say so! Tavern 
keeper, what do I have to pay?” —[ Arkansas Gazette. 


——_——— 
THE ST. JOHN’S WORT. 


The young maid stole through the cottage door, 
And blushed as she sought the plant of power; 
‘ Thou silver glow-worm, O lend me thy light! 
I must gather the mystic St. John’s wort to-night, 
The wonderful herb, whose leaf will decide 
If the coming year shall make me a bride.” 
And the glow-worm came 
With its silvery flame, 
And sparkled and shone 
Through the night of St. John. 
And soon as the young maid her true knot tied, 
With noiseless tread, 
To her chamber she sped, 
Where the spectral moon her white beams shed. 
“* Bloom here, bloom here, thou plamt of power! 
To deck the young bride in her bridal hour!’ 
But it droop’d its head, that plant of power 
And died the mute death of the voiceless flower; 
And a withered wreath en the ground it lay, 
More meet for a burial than bridal day. 
And when a year was pass’d away, 
All pale on her bier the young maid lay! 
Aad the glow-worm came, 
With its silvery flame, 
And sparkled and shone, 
Through the sight of St. John; 
And they closed the cold grave o’er the maid’s cold clay. 
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OUR PUBLIC MEN. 
EDWARD EVERETT. 


Nobody would ever think of denying that Edward Everett is 
aremarkable man. But remarkable menare often the creatures | 
ofaday. The wind bloweth upon them—and they perish. 

So, too, it would seem to be generally acknowledged, that he | 
is an extraordinary man. But, in a country like ours, extraordi- | 
nary men are to be met with at every step. They are as plenti- 
ful as newspapers, or politicians, or fourth of July orators—there 
is no stirring for them, at certain seasons of the year. At the 
best, they are only “ giants among pigmies—the one eyed mo- 
narchs of the blind.” They are wonderful—by comparison— 
that’s all. They are looked up to, and followed after, and glo- 
rified, nineteen times out of twenty, not because they deserve it, 
but because mankind are so given to the worship of themselves ; 
and because among our people, even in the barrenest and bleak- | 
est neighborhoods, there is never wanting stuff to make an 
idol of. 

These extraordinary men are measured only by the shadows 
they cast—while the light behind them is on a level with them- 
selves: a standard apt to mislead the wisest; since it goes to 
show, not so much their own altitude, as the lowliness of that 
on which they depend for reputation. Were they a thousand 
times greater than they are; and the light above them, their 
shadows, instead of being projected along the earth to the ut- 
termost verge of the horizon, would be but a dark spot under- 
neath their feet—no larger than the penumbra of a horseblock. 

To say that Edward Everett is a remarkeble man, therefore ; 
to say that he is an extraordinary man, were to say little or no- | 
thing worthy of remembrance. It would help nobody in the 
search hereafier. It would fail neither to characterize, nor to 
distinguish him. Dust to dust! Ashes to ashes! and after a 
few years, he would be lost in the great shapeless, ever-shift- 
ing mob of remarkable and extraordinary men—the sweepings 
of the earth; or peradventure remembered only for having once | 
been reckoned of their number. 

The world is full of the Great Forgotten. The best of us are 
overshadowed at every step—the wisest, overborne, all their 
lives long—by the mighty of earth, who will never be asked 
for after their debts are paid. At every page of History—at 
every footfall, as we go in pilgrimage among the monuments 
of the past—we stumble upon the names and actions—or star- 
tle the dust of thousands, who, in their day were counted among 
the Imperishables—giants! whose very names are forgotten 
about their burial places! 

Shall it be so hereafter, with the mighty of ourday? Shall 
there be nothing left of the ten thousand times ten thousand, 
who are now filling the world with the clamor, as the Great 
of their age —or nothing but a name among whole pages of 
other names, to puzzle and perplex the reader of history; to 
put the diligent and pains-taking searcher after truth upon ask- 
ing who the plague these people were; what they were ever 
good for; and why it was ever thought worth while to give 
their names at full length, anywhere but in a directory, ora 
list of taxpayers ? 

In other words, are we prepared toclass Edward Everett, and 
his doings, with these, the remarkable and extraordinary men 
of their day, and their doings? Or shall we go a step farther, 
and try to distinguish him while we may—while the man is yet 
living and breathing in our midst—from the great multitude of | 











| —a thousand times more—upon the lime of publication. 
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glimmering shadows—mere penumbra—who are mistaken here 
for one reason, and there, for another; to-day by the People 
themselves, to-morrow by their drivers, for substantial crea- 
tures, endowed from the first with extraordinary power, and 
anointed by God himself for dominion over their fellows ? 

Or suppose the question were presented in another shape. 
Suppose a jury were called together from among those who 
have longest known and best loved Edward Everett; and such 


| only would be qualified—for the living are never to be tried by 


the country at large, nor even by the Grand Inquest of the 
nation, though the dead may :—suppose that jury impannel- 
led, and charged to inquire—not whether Edward Everett 
was a remarkable man, or an extraordinary man, but whether 
he was a great man ?—what would be their answer ?—sup- 
pose they were called upon to say by their oaths—and to say it 
as if they were all upon their deathbeds, with a messenger for 


| another world standing at the door, and waiting their answer 
| —what then would it be?—would it be the same, do you 


believe ?—the very same, without qualification or change? 

And then—a single step further, we beseech you! Suppose 
they were commanded to seal up their verdict for a hundred 
years—with the solemn understanding and assurance that it 
should be opened first, not before a mighty congregation of the 
risen dead, but before three hundred millions of living men— 
their children’s children—gathered together as one people, and 
spreading from sea to sea, and from shore to shore—with the 
great skies overhead for a whispering-gallery, and the whole 
earth for a publishing office—what then would be the answer ! 
and who would ever dare to question its truth! 

Much, of course, would depend upon what might happen to 
be their understanding of greatness; much upon the length 
and breadth allowed them for inquiry—but more upon the 
language made use of in stating the question,—and still more 
Were 
the verdict to be declared to-day, or to-morrow, or within the 
next five-and-twenty years, while the jurors were upon earth, 
it would be one way; were it withheld for fifty or a hundred 
years, and then published with the names of the jury at full 
length, it would be another. Does not everybody see ?—and 


| are there not some with honesty enough, or manhood enough, 


to acknowledge this ? 

And wherefore?—simply because great men are almost 
always great by comparison. Greatness, therefore, is conti- 
nually changing its character. The great man of our day, 
might have been a small man among our fathers—for there 
were giants in those days. The temperate man of yesterday, 
though, like the laws of the Medes and Persians, he altereth 
not, may be in the judgment of all who knew him, to-morrow, 
a wine-bibber: and why ?—not because the man himself has 
changed—but because the standard is changed—because public 
opinion has changed—and Temperance and Total-abstinence 
are looked upon as one and the same thing. Just so is it with 
greatness. The great man of to-day moves into another neigh- 
bourhood—or joins himself to another church—and go whither 
you will to-morrow, you may look in vain for any acknowledg- 
ment of his power. It is never but a step from the throne to 
the scaffold; and the mightiest of our idols, having to fall fur- 
thest, are the soonest buried in their own dust and rubbish. 


| They, therefore, who set up their verdict for the future—to be 
| first opened before the Areopagus of another age, and another 


world, must, in the nature of things, have a higher and more 
lasting standard of greatness than they who render theirs by 
the mouth of a common-crier in the market-place. The judg- 
ment which may be recorded hereafter upon their grave, is not 
the judgment men choose to be answerable for in the newspa- 
pers. Beyond the reach of the Attorney-General and the She- 
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nff—unapproachable alike to the appointing and the punishing 
power—at peace with all the world—what have they to fear? 
—and why should they not speak the truth ? 

Whether Edward Everett is one of the universally acknow- 
ledged creat—one of the mighty rew whose birth is an era in 
the history of mankind—whose coming is like a watch-tower 
kindled upon the mountain-tops—whose presence every where is | 
encouragement and hope for the nations, and a pledge for the 
people—whose sayings and doings through life are like the | 
“ trumpet’s dread hurrah,”—and whose death, happen when it 
may, Will be looked upon as a judgment--like the going out of | 
a signal fire, to which all eyes are lifted—like the overthrow of | 
a stronghold, beleaguered by the powers of darkness—whether | 
Edward Everett is now, or ever was, or ever could be, under | 
any circumstances whatever, one of these rew, may well be | 
doubted. He was never made for a Deliverer—a Reformer—a | 
Leader—or a Martyr. He wants the revolutionary element of | 





power—spontaneous combustion. He is altogether conservative | 
—every whereandalwaysconservative. The whole being ofthe | 
man—the whole genius cf the man—all the habits of the man | 
—are as if they had been carefully moulded for him, and 
brightened and polished for him, by the institutions of | 
society, ages and ages before he began to breathe the breath 
of life. Not for the world—no! not even for the world, | 
with all its pomp and power,—would Edward Everett | 
allow himself to be coaxed over the threshold of things that are 
established, even to look into the great teeming and sweltering | 
void beyond—swarming with apparitions. 

If there be only one kind of greatness, therefore—if a man 
may be great in no other way—then do we all foresee what 
must be the award of those who have Edward Everett now in 
charge; and before whom he is now on trial, for his life. Alrea- 
dy may we trace the handwriting upon the wall, and the stead- | 
fast, anxious countenances that are upturned to it, are waxing 
paler and paler, and more and more sorrowful at every breath. 
He has chosen to be tried by his country—whose country you 
are—and God send him a good deliverance ! 

But—if to have uplifted himself, by the inward, inherent 
strength of his own nature, from the dead level of the multitude 
about him ; if tohave undertaken almost everything praisewor- 
thy and lofty—short of essential reform—within his alotted 
sphere—and to have succeeded in everything he undertook; | 
if to have made a place for himself in the foremost rank, at the 
very first trial, and to have kept that place ever afterwards, 
through good report and through evil report, in whatever depart- 
ment he chose to try his strength; if to have been a Preacher | 
among Preachers, while yet a boy, so remarkable as to draw 
after him a full third of the host of Heaven, about Cambridge— 
to possess them, as it were, with his language and thought and 
manner, so that he had a school of his own, and set the whole 
neighbourhood together by the ears, before he was twenty ; 
if to have been a scholar of such promise—while yet a boy—as 
to shame the ripest of our country; if to have been a writer 
among writers of such extraordinary power—while yet a boy— 
as to be entrusted with the guardianship and government of 
the North American Review—when then the North American | 
Review was nota monthly magazine, published quarterly ; if | 

| 





to have been so popular that grave men allowed him to play 
fast and loose with their literature, their politics, and their 
religion—to say nothing of their consciences and their purses,— | 
to wander away from the church to the professor’s chair—from | 
the shadows of Cambridge into the sunshine of Greece, at the | 
public charge—and back to his own country at last, through the | 
bewildering twilight of German theology; if to have been | 
greatly distinguished as a public speaker, year after year, alike 
’n the Halls of Congress, in the lecture-room, and at the gather- 





ings of the people—if to have done all this, and after being a 
member of Congress and the Governor of a State, (one of the 
largest and wealthiest of the confederacy) to be our resident 
minister abroad at the Court of Her Britannic Majesty—if all 
this be not evidence of something near akin to greatness, we 
should be glad to know what is. 

Hardly fifty, though in his fiftieth year, we believe, (notwith- 
standing the representations of a contemporary—who set him 
down not long ago, if we do not strangely mistake, for a youth 
of some twenty-five or thirty-five, or thereabouts)—we find Mr. 
Everett acknowledged, on both sides of the water, for one of 
our first men. His opinions are watched—his language quoted 
—he is complimented for his fine scholarship ; his dinner-speech- 
es are better understood, better received, and ten thousand times 
better suited to the occasions that cal) them forth, than those of 


_ any other men, or set of men, we have ever had there. Those 
_ of Daniel Webster were pitiable failures ; and at last, that nei- 


ther he nor we—we, the people of* America—may have any- 
thing to complain of, the University of Oxford are down upon 
him with all the honors—and the old women and Pusies that 


| breed there, take to countermanding their disapprobation, with 


so much earnestness and zeal, that he was obliged to clear out 
with a flea in his ear. 

Now, we rather like this, take it altogether; and while we 
thank the government of Oxford for having paid so handsome 
a compliment to our Representative, we are not much disposed 
to find fault with those who set their faces like a flint against 


| the desecration of a theatre where Platoff, the old heathen—or 


Blucher—we forget which—one or both, however—were eon- 
verted into L.L.D’s., instead of D.C.L’s.—a fashion followed soon 


| after in this country by the anointing of Andrew Jackson, at 


Cambridge, L.L.D. !—or D.D.—it matters little which: because 
the simple truth happens to be,not only that Mr.Everett isknown 
to the leading men of that country as a preacher opposed to them 
in religious faith, but as a kind of German freethinker—for such 
he was on his return from Germany, through England, about 
1824, as he himself there and then acknowledged. 

Taking all these circumstances into consideration, therefore, 
have we not much to be thankful for, in the reception he has 
met with as our National Representative, and still more to be 
proud of, in the character and behaviour of the man himself? 

Can it be that he should be able to make so profound, so fa- 
vorable, and so lasting an impression upon the public mind 
there, without being indeed and in truth somewhat more than 
a remarkable man? something better than an extraordinary 
man? Are we to say of those who undertake the boldest en- 
terprises allowed to them by the circumstances, in which they 
are placed ; who persevere to the last, and carry through what- 
ever they undertake without flinching or faltering, that they are 
only of a piece with the many, instead of the few ? 

Or shall we say, what is undoubtedly true, that it may require 
as much of wisdom and strength to keep, as to gain power ?— 
to preserve as to overthrow ?—to suffer and bear and hope, as 
to deliver ?—that Moses and Joshua were no more needed than 
Joseph—and that, to say all in a word, when “heads upon 


| cherry stones” are wanted, and a “colossus from a rock” is 


not wanted, there may be less of divinity indicated by “ cutting 
a colossus from a rock,” than by carving “ heads upon cherry 
stones.” 

And here we might stop, our chief purpose being accom- 


| plished, and we should, but for a notion that we might be sup- 
| posed to have had another purpose in view when we began— 
| nothing less perhaps than a biographical sketch of the man, 


Edward Everett, with peradventure, a brief estimate of his 
powers, and some account of his labors in the field of literature 
and in public life. 
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Beit so! It can be no disadvantage to him, and may bea 
help to others. Would we might all know before it is too late, 
how we are looked upon by such of our fellow-citizens as are 
qualified to set in judgment upon our doings! We should be 
better and wiser men—even the wisest and best of us. But 
Death stands forever in our way. ‘There is alwaysa lion in 
our path. And we know in our own souls, that the truth can 
never reach our ears while we are in the flesh, nor afterwards, 
unless the translated are to be in communication with the liv- 
ing after death. Alive, our beloved ones are incapable of judg- 
ing—our foes disqualified—and all the rest of mankind too busy 
to take the trouble. And even after death—who is there alive 
silly enough to believe that anything like the truth will ever 
be toldof him? We appeal to the newspapers. No sooner 
are the mighty housed—“ the Desolator desolate—the Victor 
overthrown,” than a struggle begins between partial friends 
and magaoanimous foes, trying who shall heap most flowers 
upon the grave of him, who, in life was put to death, and pitied 
by one half of all those who knew him, and cruelly belied by 
the other. 

Of one thing he may be sure—a great advantage for a pub- 
lic man. He shall hear nothing but the truth—or at least what 
is meant for truth ; and at any rate, whether true or false, well 
founded or otherwise, he may be sure of hearing what most 
public men have no chance of hearing in this world—nor in 
the world to come—the honest opinions, whether right or 
wrong, isa matter of comparative unimportance—the honest 
opinions, of a fellow-citizen, upon his sayings and doings, with- 
out remorse or qualification. 

Be it so, therefore! And first, of Edward Everett, as a 
Preacner. We remember him well. Though rather too 
smooth spoken for the taste of grown men, who relish a rough 
wholesome energy ; and somewhat of the daintiest in the use 
of language, and of the timidest in the choice of a subject— 
being essentially conservative, by nature, as we have said be- 
fore, he was clear, pleasant, persuasive and affectionate; and 
always left a lasting, if not a strong impression of his power 
upon the memory of his hearers. We do not say upon their 
understandings, or hearts—for we mean to be understood ; but 
upon their memories. 

The subjects he dwelt upon were always inoffensive—gene- 
rally ¢aking—and never dangerous; the words he employed 
were neither fiery serpents, nor eloven tongues—but they were 
words of great worth, well chosen and well arranged—and 
smooth and polished, like stones that of yore, the youthful 
David chose from the running brook, when he stepped forth to 
war with the Philistine—and all the beautiful women of Israel 
had their eyes upon him. His embellishments were of a piece 
with the language he employed, simple, happy and tasteful— 
his tones were captivating—so much so, indeed, that he set all 
the new-fledged Unitarians about him a singing their sermons 
to the same tune; and there was a sort of warmth, almost 
amounting to unction, a kind of heavenly earnestness at times, 
in what he said, which looking to his youth, (and he was hard- 
ly out of his teens when we first heard him,) wrought with a 
marvellous power, not only upon the warm hearted girls who 
worshipped there at the time, but upon their fathers—the cold 
hearted, reasonable creatures, who paid their bills, aad upon 
their mothers, who were on the look out for sons-in-law, and a 
perpetuation of such ministry. And yet, with all his earnest- 
ness and heavenly-mindedness, you never could bring yourself 
to believe that he meant all he said, or that he felt a tithe of 
what he pretended. Nordidhe. For “the copper snake breath- 
ed in his ear’’—and instantly, as Achilles himself might have 
done, while spinning with the maidens of yore—if instead of 
sword and buckler, and all the glittering furniture of war, being 
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laid at his feet, a trumpet had sounded in his ear—he flung 
away from the church—turned his back upon the pale and 
blighted roses about him—forsook the sisterhood—tore off the 
cassock—and leaped into the saddle. 

As a Scnoar, weare not able to judge of his qualifications— 
being no scholar, and having no pretensions to scholarship 
ourself, Nevertheless, that we be not suspected of dodging the 
question, we are willing to suppose—and we do suppose—with 
a hope that we may not altogether mistake the standard, nor 
underrate the scholarship of our country—that he may read an 
easy Latin author, at sight, perhaps; that he could puzzle out a 
page of Greek he had never studied before, by the help of a 
dictionary; that he knows something of the metres, and a 
very little of Hebrew, that he has gone through a regular course 
of college study ; that he is well acquainted with the French, 
Italian, German, and perhaps. the Spanish languages and litera- 
ture, and with the modern Greek—though we doubt whether 
he is able to talk any other language than his own. 

As a Writer—he is undeniably one of the most finished and 
beautiful to be found any where. His contributions to the 
North American Review; his published lectures; his ora- 
tions—addresses—and after dinner speeches—are all of a piece ; 


all deliberately fashioned, and most laboriously finished, and 
_ paltered with, till they are often so nearly faultless as to be 


tiresome. Occasional outbursts may be found, bespeaking a 
half smothered sense of something loftier and worthier—but 
they are only occasional ; and you are let down, at the very 
next breath, as if somebody had whispered in your ear—*“ You 


| may net blame, ’tis true, but you may sleep.” Do not under- 


stand by this, however, that Edward Everett is a tame or a fee- 


_ ble writer, for he is neither—but he is too beautiful by half; 


and your understanding is lulled and oftentimes wearied, when 


, you have nothing to complain of, much as if you were listening 


to poetry, with the smell of blossoming trees about you, and a 
waterfall forever singing in your ears. 

And so as an Ornator. Having made himself at home with 
the mighty Greek—whose orations give the lie to all history; 
being satisfied, that if Demosthenees himself was a “ Syren,” 


| while Pericles only “thundered and lightened,” it were better 


to sing his orations by lamplight, or to say them over by a 


, pitch-pipe along the sea shore, than to thunder like Olympian 


Jove—he has become greatly distinguished for a style of elo- 


| quence which we take it for granted will be much praised over 


sea. But, in public speaking, as im everfthing else, worth try- 
ing for—nothing risk,nothing have. Better fail ninety-nine times, 
so dismally as to make your best friends ashamed of you, while 
your worst enemies pity you—if, the hundredth time, you can 
lift the people off their feet, than to go on, forever and forever, 
making speeches that nobody can find fault with—not even the 
newspapers. It is as much by not doing, as by doing, that 
Men are made. Little minds cannot fail greatly. Where 
everything is to be gained—everything must be risked. That 
which would be bold and generous playing for marbles or paw- 
paws, would be wretched drivelling with crowns and sceptres 
for a stake. 

Asa StatesMan—but stop. Of Mr. Everett as a statesman, 
we have nothing to say. It would lead us intoa quagmire. 
We eould not touch upon his career as a statesman—of which 
by the way, we don’t think very highly—without speaking of 
him asa politician. And that, with us, in a journal like the 
Brother Jonathan, must always be a forbidden thing. 

But enough. The same character—the same reasonable 
steadfastness—the same half way loftiness of purpose,—the 
same clear, beautiful, happy and temperate manifestations—the 
same equable and serene bearing—will be found in everything 
that Mr. Everett has ever done or attempted to do in life. The 














impression he has made upon the public mind is healthful and 
beneficent ; though far from being either vast or profound, and, 
most assuredly, unless he should live to do something much 
greater than he has ever yet dreamed of doing, he will be for- 
gotten before the next generation have passed away—or be 
remembered only as one of the remarkable and extraordinary 
men of our day, who are “as plenty as blackberries.” 
— 


Our Besettinc Sin.—We are too good-natured by half— 
that’s a fact! and wedon’t care who knowsit. For example— 
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capricious of men—forever in the market—and with no more 
conscience in politics than he was expected to have in courts 
of justice, as one of the “ indiscriminate defenders of right and 
wrong ”—for hire. 
———— 
MARTIN CHUZZLEWIT. 

Everybody has by this time read the last received chapter of Martin 
Chuzzlewit, and, we need not undertake nor desire to disguise the fact, 
everybody is also waiting ina sort of smouldering but inwardly raging 


| fever of curiosity ani impatience for the resumption of the history of 


about a month ago, a page of what was meant for poetry, | 


accompanied by a letter in a female hand, as we believed, (else 
we'd have seen the author hanged first) came to our charge. 
Believing, for more reasons than one, that it was by a woman, 
we took the trouble to lick it into shape. And what was our 
reward !—a letter from the Treasury Department of the U.S., 
threatening to publish a song about us, with notes—“ in con- 


spicuous type !—in every newspaper of the United States! ”— | 


unless we sent an apology to J. E. T. of the Treasury Depart- 
ment, by return of mail ! 


Now, this we can’t de—since the boot happens to be on 
vother leg. But next to an apology, we'll do the best we can 


to appease the author—who turus out to be no /ady—and still | 


less of a gentleman, though very much of a blockhead—we | abuse is the darling aliment of that universal, all pervading human passion, 


will give him the benefit of one of his own stanzas, just as it 
stands in the original MS—declaring that we would gladly 


give the whole song a place, if it were worth a single snap— | 


and leaving our readers to judge of the labor we must have had 
in making the verses we published what they were. 
“T lectures and I writes 
For everybody here !— 
I boxes all who speites 
Me whenever I appear!— 
I writes in Yankee style 
To hide my want of English ; 
And when I gets a pile 
I hunts the world to publish!” 
And then follows a chorus. 

There, then, my little man !—that’ll do—where’s your pock- 
et-handkerchief? 

P.S. They certainly do run hard to poetry at Washington ; 
and but for the fact that Mr. Robert Tyler is in the North some- 
where just now, we should be half inclined to — but no! 
Some of his department issues are really fine. 

EE 





| 


Martin’s adventures among us. And why so? Is the story racy, witty, 
graphic, truly satirical, or in any wise original, pleasant or agreeable? 
‘-No,” every second man is ready to answer, “ Certainly not—scarcely 
were eyes ever laid upon anything in which the spirit of malignity and 
thorough hatred were more conspicuous ; in which the determination to 
distort and misrepresent was more obvious, in which the utter impotency 


| of infuriate malice stood out in bolder prominency. But Dickens has 
| 





now landed his hero, he is running about at large in our midst; and for 
my part I want to know what he is going to do with him; where he will 
next make him alight; whose turn to be abused and belied will come 
now.” 

And these few words explain, better than a volume of reasons would 
do, the cause of the general eagerness with which the ensuing chapter 
of “ Boz’s new work,” are looked for. 

Not that the thing is “either rich or rare;” but it is abusive, and 


egotism,—the desire to know how important, how goed, and more par- 
ticularly how bad, we are in the estimation of others. It is easy to sur- 
feit with commendation;—there are feyy who are not very soon cloyed 
with praise and flattery. But your railing traducer, your zealous libeller 


| who enjoys his task, and whose whole heart is devoted to and bound up 


in his work, is never tiresome, never tedious. If the Dickens had 
sought to praise us, some few of our scribbling countrymen would doubt- 
less have been hugely delighted with his candor and condescension, and 
have exclaimed “sagacious fellow that Boz, He can appreciate us.” 
But says M. Balzac, or somebody else, there is a critic of purer taste, 
of more unerting truth of judgment than all others, from Voltaire to M. 
Jules Janin himself, and that is “all the world” (ie, to all true 
Frenchmen, Paris.) And so, we say, had the Dickens praised us “all 
the world,” from the Madawasca to Alligators’ Lick, would very likely 
have said or thought “ Ah! he likes us, does he? Well who cares 
about his likings? What does he know about us?’’ In that case, his 
book would have excited little remark. People would have taken the 
author’s good intentions upon trust—have taken it for granted the work 


| was a dull patronising affair, and would have given themselves no further 


ELerMosynaRY Patriots—Lord Brougham.—Our country, | 


like that of England, is overrun with people who are not so 
much office-seekers as office-beggars. They are, of a truth, all 
things to all men. They put themselves up for sale in the 
market-plece, and are not ashamed to go about with a label 
upon their foreheads, the moment a change is threatened in 
high places, which amounts to an offer of themselves, body 
and soul, to the highest bidder. 


Not many years ago a capital caricature came out in Eng- | 
land, which told the story there in very few words. A new | 


song had just been written for Madam Vestris, entitled ‘ Buy a 
broom.’ She appeared upon the little Haymarket boards in the 
attire of a Swiss girl, with a bundle of brooms, and singing 
archly enough, we can assure you, as she handed them to any 


distinguished person who might happen to occupy the stage- | 


boxes, or the front of the pit, Py a proom! pya proom! The 


caricature represented the Lord Chancellor in the same attire, | 


with short petticoats, a high cap and thick shoes, offering @ | bilated. All those glittering visions of heaps of the yellow boys, of goblets 


little birch broom, and saying Pya proom! pyaproom! Ca- 
pital was it in every sense of the word. The design was clever 
—the likeness admirable—and the burning truth of the charge 
evident to everybody that knew him: the most changeful and 





concern about the matter. 

But if ever a man left our shores in the humor to write an ill-natured, 
illiberal book upon America, that man was Charles Dickens. His 
reception here was most brilliant. The fuss made about him was such 
as almost to lay those who were concerned in it, open to the charge of 
fulsome adulation ;—such as was foolish enough in them, but yet, after 
all said and sung to the contrary, such as could not but have highly de- 
lighted Mr. Dickens, or any man of his calibre. Still, he did not come 
here to be feted and feasted, and toasted and lionized. He came on a 
pure business errand, by the success ef which he expected to put money 
in his purse. Congress was in session, and he scon broke away from 
his entertainers and posted direct to Washington. On the day after his 
arrival he discovered from conversations with Messrs. Buchanan, Berrian’ 
Clay, and Calhoun, with the grave, upright, and well informed Mr. 
Winthrop, of Boston, Mr. Roosevelt, of this city, and the courtly and 
witty Mr. C. J. Ingersoll, of Philadelphia, and other honorable Mem- 
bers of Congress that, whatever might be the general opinion in this 
country upon the abstract justice of an international copyright law, to 
talk or think of passing such an act wes idle. Now Mr. Dickens dearly 
loves the dollars, and here was the most promising scheme for scraping 
them together, ever presented to his imagination, crushed, utterly anni- 


brimming with mint drops, were entirely, remorselessly swept eway* 


| The blow was a cruel one, and, as it were, knocked him all of a heap. 


Of course he made up his mind on the instant that the Americans, both 
in the aggregate and individually, were naturally, constitutionally, and 
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from inveterate habit, no better than they should be, and, if anything, 
great deal worse. But, though sorely enough troubled by this loss 


4 
of 


| 


anticipated pence, there were other things to make him discontented. 
The long pent up enthusiasm which had forced its corks, and run over | 


| 
| 
| 


on his first arrival, had now done ¢ffervescing, and the Dickens, during 
the rest of his stay in this country, moved about quite unnoticed. He 
stood in the busy crowd “ alike unknowing and unknown.” He depart- 
ed on a short tour of espionage to the west, a sadder and a madder 
man. His only comfort during the weary journey appears, from his 
journal, to have been the frequent absorption of juleps and cobblers- 
He took as his vade mecum, we imagine from the tone of his last book, 
Mrs. Trollope’s “‘ Domestic Manners ;”’ 
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He became convinced that his opinions were at variance with the 
doctrines of the American and English Episcopal Cherch, and nearly 
conformable to those of the Church of Rome, on the following points :— 
transubstantiation—the real presence—the doctrine of purgatory—the 
offering the cup to the laity—and upon several others held by Dr. Smith, 
and protestant theologians generally, to be of essential impertance. Dr. 
Smith refused to sign the desired testimonial as to soundness of faith. 
He also notified Bishop Onderdonk of the grounds of his objections to 


_ Mr. Carey, and of the neceasity under which he should feel himself 


noting down in the margin of | 


the same all such of the peculiarities of our countrymen as had not | 


already been immortalized in that renowned production. Of this melange 
we suppose the ensuing chapter of Chuzzlewits (Muzzle-wit's?) adver- 
tures will in part consist, embellished and supported by the proper ad- 
mixture of incident and invention. 


Nobody should, therefore, be disappointed, unless in the rather dull, 


of Trinity Church. 


vapid, and feeble tone which pervaded the attempted sketches in these | 


last chapters. We are sure, however, that when the Dickens has cooled 
down a little, he will do better. As we are to be taken off, we hope he 
will try to do it pungently and with spirit. For Dickens has been in his 
day “‘a fellow of infinite jest” say what we may of him. 

Though we may despise his narrow and bitter spirit of prejudice, we 
will not deny ourselves the pleasure of laughing at his ‘good things.’ 
‘Every dog has his day,’ and some insist that the Dickens has had his, 
and that he has written himself out. There never was a greater mistake. 
He has good fun in him yet, and when he gets in better humour and 
hears that his friend Mr. Mark Tagpley has not yet had his throat cut, 
on account of bis abolition opinions, which event be appears at the last 
dates from that interesting young gentleman to have been much concerned 
about, the fun will begin to ooze out. We expect glimpses of the real, 
genuine humour and jollity that danced and sparkled through every page 
of the Pickwick Papers. If we are disappointed, we shall give up poor 
Boz, and class him with the Richardsons and Radcliffs who have shone 
their hour, disappeared, and been furgotten. 

In the mean time there is no occasion to work ourselves intoa passion 
with Chuzzlewit and its author, as we are sorry to see many editors of 
the daily press have thought it necessary and proper to do for their 
individual selves, and on the part of their readers. July is the worst 
month in the year for indulging in angry and vindictive feeling, and the 
next following is no better. It will be but fair to wait until the kalends 
of September, about which time we submit if the wit of Martin Chuzzle- 
wit does net improve, will be a suitable period for a general onslaught 
and crusade upon the work and its author. 

ee 


THE CONTROVERSY IN THE EPISCOPAL CHURCH. 


The Rev Drs. Anthon and Smith have made their promised statement | 


in explanation and justification of their course on the occasion of the late 


ordination at St. Stephen’s Church in this city. It appears in the shape 


of a pamphlet of forty-six pages, entitled “ The true issue for the true | 


Churchman.’ This affair bas received such general attention, that we 
shall presume all our readers so weil apprised of the leading incidents 
connected with it as to render any recapitulation of them unnecessary. 
The pamplet contains a detailed and connected recital of what took place 
during the examination, before the Bishop and the principal Clergy of 
the Diocese, of Mr. Carey, the gentleman whose supposed heretical 
opinions led Drs. Smith and Anthon to oppose his admission to orders, 


and subsequently to their public protest against the proceedings of their | 


Bishop and fellow ministers at the ordination scene. 
It appears that Mr. Carey while a student of the Episcopal 


placed to oppose his admission to the ministry. In consequence, the 
Bishop decided to subject Mr. Carey to a special examination; which 
accordingly took place at St. John’s Chapel, on the evening of June 30th, 
Mr. Carey had in the mean time obtained a certificate from Dr. Berrian, 
The Bishop and eight principal! ministers of the 
diocese were present and took part in the examination. It ended 
satisfactorily to all but Drs. Smith and Anthon. We make a short 
extract from the ‘“‘Statement”’ to show the impression made upon the 
minds of these two gentlemen by the result of the enquiry. 

“The effect was the confirmation strong and eure of our previous 
impression, as to his soundness, and how could it be otherwise? He 
deemed the difference between us and Rome such as embraced no point 


| of faith—doubted whether the Church of Rome or the Anglican Church 








was the more pure, considered the Reformation from Rome unjustifiable, 
and followed by grievous and lamentable results—though not without 
others of an opposite character—faulted not the Church of Rome for 
reading the Apocrypha for proof of doctrine—did not consider that we 
were bound to receive the thirty-nine articles of our church in rigid con- 
struction of the same—declared that he d'd not know how to answer the 
question which had been repeatedly asked, whether he considered the 
Church of Rome to be now in error in matter of faith ?—was not prepared 
to pronounce the doctrine of transubstantiation an absurd or impossible 


| doctrine” * * * * “did not object to the Romish doctrine of purgatory 


as defined by the Council of Trent. Thus far for the nEGaTives, now 
for the arrinMarives. He believed that the state of the soul after death, 
was one in which it could be benefited by the praver of the faithful, and 
the sacrifices at the altar—regarded the denial of the cup to the laity as 


| a severe act of discipline only—justified the invocation of saints’ —&c. &c. 


This is the substance of what the statement contains, which was before 
unknown to the public. The two clergymen whose names are ‘signed to 
it, considered it their duty to make a public protest against the ordina- 
tion of Mr. Carey, which the canons of the church appear to have given 
them a right to do. But we have no intention of entering into the 
merits of the controversy, ner of making any remarks upon the propriety 
of the conduct of any of the parties to it. Our readers have in the above 


| as full a synopsis as our limits this week enable us to present of facts in 


an affair, which forms a very interesting episode in one of the most im- 
portant, and as yet inexplicable, movements of the day; for in that light 
we look upon those events in the ecclesiastical world of which Oxford 
in England seems the principal theatre. 

It is probable that we shall very soon have the other side of the 
question, and in expectation that such a counter statement will be made, 
we have not referred to some complaints in the present publication 
against the Bishop, Dr. Seabury, and others for arbitrary conduct. 
Laymen won't bide clerical interference in their quarrels, and perhaps 
it is only exercising a fair reciprocity to be very cautious in our remarks 
upon ecclesiastical squabbles, which wi// occasionally arise even among 
the ministers of peace. 

The foregoing was crowded out of our last weeks iasue. Since it was 
written the clergymen present at Mr. Carey’s examination, who dissent 


| from the published statement of what then passed, have announced their 


Theological Seminary, and until he graduated therefrom, was connected | 


with St. Peters Church, of which Dr. Smith is Rector. Mr. C. therefore 


applied to him for the customary and required certificate as to orthodoxy | 
of belief, moral fitness, &c., which was to show him entitled to his ex- | 
Dr. Smith declined furnish- | 
ing the certificate, unless previously’satisfied that certain reports respect- | 
ing his, (Mr. Carey’s) acquiescence in the extreme views imputed to the | 


amination before admission tothe ministry. 


Oxford Tractarians, were erroneous. 
between the young candidate and his pastor, at several interviews, was, 
that the latter was confirmed in his suspicions of Mr. Carey’s hetrodoxy. 


The result of the conversation | 





intention to make no public reply to it. 
——= —— 

Questions in Algebra.—Required the difference between ha- 
ving a whole bed for half an hour, and half a bed for a whole 
hour ?—the whole of a half loaf, and the half of a whole loaf? 

———— 

Tue Fire ar Sine Sinc.—The Inspectors of the Mount Pleasant 
Strate Prison have officially stated that the late destructive fire in that 
Prison was caused by accident, or rather the carelessness of an engineer. 
The convicts did their best to stop the fire and save the property, making 


no attempt to escape. The loss to the State will not exceed $800; the 
balance falling on the contractors. 
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Oxe Worp More !—Having bad our attention called to the subject | the nose of the cat with the swiftness of an arrow, uttering a faint cry, 
of our friends of the “ press-gang,”’ to borrow the charming and sweet. and almost brushing her eyes. The cat dodged, and striking out her 
tempered language of many a British traveller, sirce “Fanny dearest” | P@¥: just grazed the wing of the venturesome bird. Another and another 
evanished from our country, we beg leave to add a short list of words | &ttack followed, some real, and some evidently intended for make-be- 
generally, if not universally pronounced wrong by people of education believes; bat whenever the cat closed her eyes, and there was time for 


among us: the arrowy course of the bird to change, the feint was converted into a 
Courtesan—Always accented on the first, should be on the last. real attack. After a while the bird flew off and soon returned with two 
Bacchante— Generally pronounced in three syllables instead of two. companions; and upon further enquiry, I heard the following facts.— 
Tassel—Generally pronounced T'ossel. Two or three days before, the swallows found the cat by herself upon the 
Yolk—Generally pronounced Yolk instead of Yoke. roof of a shed in the rear of the house, and attacking her with great 
Vicegerent—Generally pronounced Vicejer-ent instead of Vicejee- | boldness and force, drove her away; and from that time to this, when- 

cunt. ever they found her alone, they would renew the war. The cat was ra- 


Cameleopard—Almost always pronounced Camel-leopard, with the ther good-natured on the whole; but fond of a dark, birdsnesting and 
accent un the first syllable, as if it were in fact a camel anda leopard, climbing trees; and whenever her mistress happened to be near, would 


instead of camel-opard, with the accent on the second syllable. tough it out, otherwise she would turn tail. At the time] saw her, she 
Turquoise—The proper pronunciation, Turkeese, you never hear, stood her ground with a most amusing stubbornness, and we have good 
even from a jeweller. reason to believe because her mistress was near. Many birds have courage 
™ ; ; ' to defend their young, and even their nests; but here there was no youn 
Harlequin—Did you ever hear this word pronounced properly in En- | - r young, eF BOCs young 
glish, that is, Harlekin? , | and the nests of the swallows were under the eaves of a large three story 
Congeries—A Latin word in common use; the accent should be on ; 0U8¢, ine hole accidentally left open when the gutter waa finished, and 
the second syllable, conge-ri-ees. altogether safe from the foraging enterprise of poor puss. Under all the 


circumstances of the case therefore, it seemed to be rather a frolic on 
the part of the birds, and perhaps on the part of the cat; since they were 
in no sort of danger, and she by no means predisposed for mischief. Her 
sleepy eyes, and the motion of her paw, as the swallows darted by her, 
first syllable, instead of oc-cult. while she laid stretched out upon the window-seat, were all in favor of 

T'ctanus—Another, oftentimes called Te ta-nus, instead of tet-a-nus, | 0 hypothesis; and it was only when they were too many for ber, and 
that is, with the accent on the second syllable, instead of the first. she was obliged to fly, that the affair looked at all serious. 

Adult—Most people of ordinary education pronouncs this word with 
the accent on the first syllable, ad-ult, instead of a-dui¢. 

Hymeneal— Generally pronounced hyme- nial, instead of hymen-é al. 

Pronunciation—Usually, nay generally pronounced, as if the ci in 
English had not the sound of shi, which it always has. Instead of pro- 
nun-ci ation, we should say pronun-shi-ation, just as we say, not offi-ci- 


Abdomen—Another, universally pronounced wrong by the medical 
profession. They say, ab-domen; should be ab-do-men, with the accent 
on the second syllable. 

Occult—Another, usually pronounced oc-cult, with the accent on the 


Pare. at ee 
He who has the highest opinion of himself and of his own 
sagacity is most easily deceived by a simpleton or a child. 
Believing that he can see through anybody, it matters little 
with him whether he does or not. And then, too, it would be 
so preposterous for such people to think of deceiving him! and 
al, but offishal. therefore such men are eternally making laughing-stocks of 
Say not these things are unimportant! a scrupulously correct style of , themselves, to the consternation and amazement of the block- 
pronunciation is a charm which all are ready to acknowledge. One heads about them. There’s our friend Col. S., for example. 
single errer may so disturb the attention of your hearers as to nestralize | What wouldn’t the man swallow, if he had a chance, upon the 
your argument, and keep them thinking, not of your discourse, but of you | affidavit of anybody with hardly wit enough to keep himself 
—not of that which you are aiming to teach, but of that which you sup- | oyt of fire and water. 
posed everybody knew. Beware of being too curious though. Affecta- —— 
tion, oddity, or fastidiousness may also defeat your purpose, and keep A DIFFERENCE HARDLY WORTH MENTIONING.—The articles a and 
your listeners thinking of your pronunciation when they should be | thee are interchaneably employed in speech by careless talkers, but 
thinking of your argument,—of a single word, perhaps, when you are | seldom in writing. Cases do Happen, however, and sometimes of the 
trying to bear them away with you in a torrent of eatnest, and perhaps | drollest. For example—‘“ my father died a year before | was born,” 
eloquent illustration. What is then to be done? If certain words are | Preface to Of course the author meant to say the year before she 


was born: a year might tell a different story. 
— —— 





| 
universally pronounced wrong, or even but generally, do you not risk | 
much by daring to be right? Certainly youdo. And therefore it should | : 
always be a question whether it is worth your while to be wise above | Rew — w. Hackley, A. M., has been elected Professor # Mathe- 
what is written. Asa general rule you had better always talk to your | ape we Columbia College. He formerly Glled the like chair in the 
listeners in their own language—if you can. Are they Irish ?1—be you | New York University, and has since been President of Jefferson College, 
Irish. Are they sailors—if you can talk sailor, honestly and naturally, | Mississippi. His ability is undoubted. 

— 
Cuances.—Some little idea may be formed of what an uneasy place 

this Gotham is, by the following table, showing the alterations which 
Doggett’s Directory exhibits as compared with that of last year :— 


depend upon it, other things being equal, you have all the blue jackets 


Irish, nor altogether a Jack-tar—but only just enough to engage their 


with you toa dead certainty. But, then, you must not be altogether | 
sympathy, and secure their attention. So with the delicacies of speech. | 





singular daring of this little bird, and have heard on authority not to be : 


a i ism!” sai ld lady, looking staring] er her 
questioned, another fact even more wonderful. On penliiat'n Mibae ents Puseyism, puseyism !” said an old lady, looking staringly over 


specs, at a newspaper which had much to say about Puseyism, “I always 
tage towards nightfall, our attention was called to a large Maltese cat | thought folks would get more in favor of cats, and this editor ie clear 
perched on the seat of an open window, and pretending to be asleep.— carried away with them.” 


Seating & Sor eaneer ae 0 ee er “T live in Julia’s eyes,” seid an affectionate dandy in Colman’s hear- 
sum—for just behind her stood her mistress, making a sign with her fore ing. “I don’t wonder at it !” replied George, “since I observed she 
finger to watch what wasgoingon. The next moment a swallow swept by | had a s¢ye in them when [ saw her last!” 


If, generally speaking, you are at home with your audience, and able to | a ee. Df RE PRE BE nomial om = pon 
speak their language, you may venture now and then to slip in a gentle Removals sada ne at aad gimp wheigint 14.024 
correction of some prevailing error, and they will like you all the better 
for it. You will set them thinking, and help them—as we de now— | Total changes ...-.. --+++-+-000+seeeeeereees 57.748 
without exposing or mortifying them. | Whole number of names .....-.-----++---+--- 59.027 
———_— ‘ . f 
THe Warte-nettiep Swattow, (H. irundo bicolor, Visitt. H. Nor Senees sterapes. A cen —ioum comnietal gg Seliees ¢ 
viridis, Witsos —We have just happened to be an eye witness to the stealing candles, was sent to the Penitentiary for ten years. 
| 
} 
| 
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From the nice young woman we had the pleasure of introducing to 
our readers, a month or two ago, and here, we owe it to her perhaps to 


acknowledge, that we could not resist the temptation of interpolating a | 
few—partly for mischief and partly for fun—to see how she would bear | 


it—in her “‘Two Students.” She bore it bravely ; and charged ourself 


with the authorship! whereupon, we have promised better fashions ; | 


and here you have the evidence. 


Here we let the lady speak for her 
self. 


For the Brother Jonathan. 
THE MOTHER’S DOOM. 


CHAPTER I. 


It was a sweet summer night, and the sparkling dew-drops that lay on | 


the bosom of each open flower, and each green leaf, gave back the mild 
radiance of the full moon, now sailing tranquilly, through as gentle, and 
loving a sky as ever shadowed the heart of old England. 

Ina large and tastefully arranged garden, with its groups of shady 
trees, green arbors, and sparkling fountains, attached to a noble man- 
sion on the borders of the Thames, walked a young and lovely girl. Her 
white dress glittered in the moenbeams as she glided along ; and the 
dark tresses of her waving hair lay in sweet contrast on her neck, as she 
stooped to gather the clustering buds just bursting into bloom. All was 
beautifuland bright without; but the heart of the maiden was sad. She had 


stood beneath the dark foliage of the cypress vines that closely netted | 


and covered a verdant summer house, bending her gentle gaze on the 


azure sky, tillher eyes filled with tears, and throwing herself on the rude 


garden sofa she sobbed bitterly. 

“Once, only once more, and we part perhaps forever !”” burst from her 
trembling lips, while the large glittering tear-drops rolled down her pale 
cheeks, and mingled with the dew at her feet. It was the troubled heart 
yielding to the full tide of its first young grief; and long and bitterly did 
the agitated waves sway each awakened pulse, and thrill each trembling 
chord of that devoted heart. A long hour passed by, and the maiden 


still wept ; buta light foot-fall echoes on her ear, a shadow darkened 
the foliage at the entrance, and she sprang from her rude seat, and in a 


moment was clasped in the arms of her lover. Neither spoke, but the long 
passionate kiss, and stifled sobs, told more than words could, of the 
mingled love and sorrow they felt. 

“Isabel,” at length, softly whispered the stranger, “will you forget me 
when I am gone ; will you cease to remember your teacher, your friend, 
he who would bare his heart to shelter you from the rude breath of 
heaven.” 

The young girl did not speak, but clasping his hand in hers, she led 
him forward, and pointed upward to the deep blue sky that lay stretched 
like an interminable ocean above them. ‘The sky smiles just as sweetly 
Clarence ; the stars shine as brightly, and the moon luoks as lovingly up- 
on us now, as when I first knew you. They have not changed, they 
will not change, yet sooner shall these pass away, than my love for you. 
It was you, who first taught me to love ; it was you who led me to 
worship intellect; and unfolded to me, one by one, the mighty se- 
crets of nature, till my spirit grew enamored, and I too drank at the 
fountain of philosophy. Since then, you have been to me the light of my 
life, the sunshine of my heart. I cannot change, I cannot be otherwise, 
than I now am—will you longer doubt me ?” 

“TI do not doubt you, Isabel ; I know your nature, I have 
made it my study ; I have aided in training you to what you now are ; I 
have spared no pains, concealed no faults, and cannot believe that this 
heart which has leaned so trustingly on mine, could prove fickle or faith- 
less. No, Isabel, I do not doubt you ; forgive me if my words implied a 
doubt ; it was only a ¢est, but the ordeal is now over, I shall torment you 
no more.” 

The young girl fixed her dark eyes on his, as he spoke, and as his last 
words fell upon her ear, a slight smile dimpled her lovely mouth, and 
lighted with a brilliant glow her pale features for a moment, as they 
lay exposed to the mellow moonlight. She lifted the hand that was 
clasped in hers to her lips, and kissed it fervently. 

“(My truth is revealed Clarence, and now for yours ‘—how shall I 
know that you are always mine ?”’ 

“The same thing dear Isabel, that proves your faith will prove mine 
—do you feel these wild throbbings here, (and he pressed her hand 
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to his heart), when even these are hushed in death, I shall still be with you. 

“But shall we never meet again here—bhere on earth? TI know not 
why, but a strange presentiment, a deep fear has settled on my heart— 
something whispers me, we may not meet again here, and I am almost 
wretched. Tell me Clarence, may I heed such thoughts, or are they al- 
ways wrong? She nestled closer, to his side, as she spoke, with the 
confiding simplicity of youth and innocence, anxiously awaiting his an- 
swer; a8 if a single breath of his might dispel the gloom that had settled 
on her heart. 


| 


“Nay Isabel, you must not heed them. True, there are shadows in 
| life. There is a veil of uncertainty thrown over the future which noze 
may pierce ; but believe me, there is much happiness in store for you— 
much sunshine for both of us ; we shall meet again, I know it, I feel it ; 
nay love, do not weep, do not let tears darken the hour that parts us.” 
And passing his arm around her slight waist, he drew her within the er- 
bour, where they again seated themselves on the rough bench. 

Those only who have felt the pain of separating from a beloved 
object, with the uncertainty of meeting again for years, perhaps for life, 
can fully appreciate the emetions that swayed the hearts of these truly de- 
voted lovers ; for never did a more constant or holier love light the path- 
way of mortals, than that which filled the bosom of Clarence Hayward 
and Isabel Sumner. She was very beautiful, and the blush of seventeen 
had searcely tinged her cheeks; yet for years, it would be impossible to 
say how many, her heart had been his—his in its every pulse and tone, 
and the additional weight of experience that ten years gave to her betroth- 
| ed, sufficed to claim from her that reverential homage, that almost idola- 
try of affection ever reposed in one, on whom we feel we can lean for 
support, and to whom we can cling in trust and love. A true Woman 
must and would feel her dependance on Man; and the highest love alone 
pervades that heart, which can repose on the object of her affection, and 
look up to superior mental and physical excellence. And so was it with 
Isabel. She first revered Clarence Hayward, because he was her teach- 
er; then admired the depth and devotion of his noble intellect, then lov- 
ed, she hardly knew why. She was grateful for his manner to her ; and 
gratitude, is near akin to love they say. She felt that without him she 
should be like the ivy bereft of its natural stay, and now, as the last em- 
| brace was given, the last adieu breathed from trembling lips, she turned 

to her solitary chamber with a sense of loneliness that she had never felt 

before. She sat by the window, looking out upon the night, until the 
| moon dipped her silvery crest in the far off sea, and when its mild light 
| no longer mellowed the scene without, she felt as if the light of her ex- 
istence was also quenched ; and throwing herself upon the bed she cried 
herself to sleep. 





CHAPTER Il. 


The father of Isabel Sumner, was the younger scion of a noble house ; 
and early educated for the Church. But the business of theology, did 
not at all suit his taste, and deprived alike of title and fortune by 
his elder brother ; but possessed of a proud and ambitious spirit, he 
turned with disgust from the pulpit, abjured the gown forever, and enlist- 
ed in the army, when scarcely twenty yearsof age. He afterwards en- 
tered upon the business of merchandize, and amassed a large fortune, 
and married a lady of high rank and great pretensions to beauty. But 
too late, he learned that her nature was haughty, passionate and over- 
bearing. The capricious beauty had been spoiled by flattery and indul- 
gence, and accustomed to have her slightest wish obeyed, she could not 
now brook the least denial or restraint ; and when open flattery would 
not win the day, she had recourse to craft and policy, which in her hands 
seldom failed of success. 
| Two children were the only fruit of this union. The eldest wasa blue 

eyed boy, with fair curling locks, and features strongly resembling the 
| mother, and in him seemed centred all the affections of that mother, for 
| when the little daughter followed with the raven tresses and hazel eyes 
| of the father, she turned from it with complete indifference, and abancon- 
ing it to the care of nurses, and the attentions of the fond father, bestow- 
| ed her whole attention upon the eldest-born. Edward was indeed a beau- 
| tiful boy, and though resembling the mother in looks, yet as he grew up, 
| his disposition proved the very reverse, He was gentle, placid and yield- 

ing of temper, and won the affections of all who knew him by his con- 
| stant endeavors to please, and his bounding and frolicsome disposition. 
| Isabel grew up neglected by the mother, but rich in the affections of 
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her joyous-hearted brother, and the assiduous care and attention of her 
father. If ever the mother bestowed a smile upon the daughter, it was 
when she saw her walking with her little brother, linked hand in hand, 


laughing and sporting the hours away, and both as happy as summer- | 


birds ; or when lying upon some grassy mound with their arms inter- 


twined, and their rosy cheeks pressed close together, while the sweet | 


breathing of innocence and love stole over them, and sweetened their 
sleep. Then would the mother steal softly up, gently entwine their arms, 


and raising the sleeping boy from the turf, carry him into the house, and | 


lay him on her own soft bed, while poor Isabel would be left, until dis- 
covered by the watchful eye of the father, who would instantly spring 
forward, clasp his darling daughter to his heart, and murmuring over 
her a thousand blessings, again lay her by the side of her little play- 
mate. Often had this very scene occurred ; ard once the mother’s eye 


quailed beneath the angry glance of the father,as hereproved her sternly for | 
such neglect of her daughter ; she turned away trembling, and while the | 
father lived, her treatment of Isabel amounted only to neglect, never to | 


downright harshness. As the children grew in stature and years, their 
affection for each other increased, and if ever the slightest whisper of re- 
proach from any of their play-matee against Isabel reached the ear of Ed- 
ward, a sharp quarrel was ,uite sure to follow, or a keen and well-aimed 
retort would leave the offender ashamed or sorry for his behaviour. But 


Edward had scarcely reached his twéntieth year, when a sudden illness | 


seized him, and within three days, he lay dead before his agonised parents. 
The mother’s grief was deep, and she bowed her head over her beauti- 
ful child, as he lay in the repose of death, with that restlessness and 


agony of spirit, which the misguided and passionate heart ever feels, | 


when bereft of all it loves on earth Isabel was but ten years old ; yet 
she felt keenly and bitterly the loss of her darling brother who had per- 
formed the double office of a friend and a protector. 
silently and softly into the room, where he lay shrouded in the grave. 
clothes, and pressing her lips to his pale cheek, would kiss him again 
and again ; calling him by name, and praying him to awake, and once 


as her father stood by her side, she suddenly raised her eyes to his face, | 


and asked— 

“Will brother never awake ?”’ “Never my child; never in this world;” 
and taking his daughter in his arms, he bore her sobbing from the room. 
This was the last time she beheld the face of her brother, and never after- 
wards could she bear to hear him mentioned in her presence. She had 
learned the mysteries of death. 

As Isabel grew up, the beauty of her person, the grace and gentleness 
of her manners, fulfilled all that her early childhood had promised. No 
pains were spared with her education. She played, she sang, and she 
Janced, with great ease and naturalness ; and when, at the age of thir- 
teen, she was put under the charge of Clerence Hayward, a highly gifted 


and well-educated young man, that she might follow her studies with him | 


in the higher branches of education, there never was a more lovely young 
creature than Isabel Sumner. And yet she was a child at heart, with 
strong and deep affections, she was ready to lavish her caresses on all 
who looked upon her with eyes of love. The father idolised his daughter 
more and more, as he watched the unfolding graces of youth ; but strange 
to say, with each passing hour the mother’s heart grew more and more 
estranged. It was not surprising then that Isabel should cling to her fa- 
ther, with deep and earnest devotion ; the only being left on earth, who 


could return her love, for love—nor was it strarge that the winning | 


manners of young Hayward, who behaved toward his beautiful charge, 
with the utmost gentleness—if not prudence—should fasten themselves 
upon the fancy of the mere child, who lavished her caresses on him for @ 
long time withthe same warmth and willingness, that she did upon her 
father. Ae years rolled on, she loved without knowing it. While Hay- 
ward formed within his heart a stronger passion, than, as a mere scholar, 
Isabel could claim; yet never, unti! she had reached sixteen, had he breathed 
a word of love into her ear; and when at length hetold her of his deep affec- 
tion forher, of his willingness to devote his whole life to her future welfare 
and happiness, the words came so naturally and easily from his lips, they 
were uttered so much in the usual tone of his heart, that she scarcely 
heeded the transit, scarcely thought of the words themselves; she only 
knew she was beloved, and in that thought, she was happy. She did not 
tremble, nor turn away, nor did the soft glance of her eye grow dim, or 
the long lashes droop—no !—but just laying her hand in bis, without s 
single word of answer, they walked on, each knowing and trusting in the 


She would creep | 


| other’s love. A year passed by in the sunshine of perfect happiness, but 
then, they were doomed to part. The guardianship of Hayward was 
over ; and turning his face to the Indies, he left Isabel to mourn his de- 
parture ; and from the depth of her solitude, to look into her heart and 
| feel for the first time, how much it was devoted to him. 

Time passed on, and at first the letters of Hayward were frequent and 
filled with strong assurances of attachment ; filling the heart of poor 
Isabel with joy, and obliging her to steal away by herself, where she 
would press the lettered missives to her lips, and weepin the very extacy 
of her heart, at the truth and constancy they betrayed. 


Her answers 
went back, fresh with the warm gushing, first impulses of an untutored 
heart ; and it would have been easier for the joyous brook to stop spark- 
ling in the sunbeams, than for her to be reserved or cold while answering 

his dear letters. Butafter a while at the closeof the first year, a change 

came over the destiny of Isabel. Her beloved and idolized father was 
taken suddenly il}, and the rapid progress that disease made on his frame 
but too surely told that the seeds of death were there. Poor child ! with 
what trembling anxiety did she watch the bed of her father, ministering 
to his every want, and scarcely leaving him night or day, during the brief 
period of his sickness. No hands could smooth the pillow so well for 
him, none prepare the opiate so gratefully to his taste, and none breathe 
such words of consolation and hope as fell from his daughter's lips. It 
was atime of great trial and suffering for Isabel, but the strife between 


| twilight in August, just as the sun went down to rest behind the western 
| hills in a golden flame, Isabel had seated herself as usual by the bedside 
of her father, and drawing aside the folds of the curtains, was gazing on 
the pallid features of the sick man, who had sunk into what seemed a 
pleasant and natural slumber. So emaciated and so wan was the 
countenance however, and so sunken and rigid the features, that they 
bore too much the resemblance of death ; and while gazing, she grew 
frightened—and, all at once the real situation of ber father burst upon 
her mind, in all its truth and terror ; and burying her face in the bed- 
clothes, she gave way to the most ungovernable sorrows. An hour pass- 
ed by ; and when at last the patient awoke, the attendants all saw that 
a change had come over him. He opened his eyes—he fixed them for a 
moment on his daughter; and then reaching forth his hand, he took hers 
and gently drew it to hia lips. 

“My daughter,” he whispered faintly, “I am going, do not mourn my 
loss,do not grieve for me much, whenI am gone. Clarence Hayward,— 
marry him—be his forever—and may your devoted attachment to myself 
be rewarded as it deserves. My daughter—my dear, dear Isabel,” he 
| faintly gasped, “may God bless you ! I am going.” 

Isabel flung herself upon the breast of her father, and kissed from his 


| hope and fear was doomed to be of short duration. One mild sweet 





pale lips, the last quivering breath of life. 
“Father! father!’ she almost shrieked, ‘‘ don’t leave me!" 
The wife stood at the foot of the bed, and leaning over, looked for an 
| instant into the bloodless and rigid face of her husband, as it fell from 
the daughter’s arms. A long crawn sigh fell on the silent air,—a single 
tear-drop rolled down the cheek of the wife, and murmuring “it is all 
over!” she turned away, and with her, the grief itself was done. 
Not so with Isabel. Inher first overwhelming sorrow, she longed to 
lie down by her father’s side, and sleep with him the sleep of death- 
| But she remembered his dying words; and when the thoughts of Hay- 
ward came back to her heart, she determined to live for his sake, and 
| let no wasting grief,—no blighting sorrow, destroy the blossoming hope 
| of her youth. She immediately wrote him an account of her fr:her’s 
death; describing in a pathetic manner the sorrow and loneliness of her 
heart. But many a long month passed by, and she received no answer ; 
and now just when she most needed the support of his love and 
sympathy, his letters entirely ceased. Poor Isabel! With what trem- 
bling anxiety, did she await each coming day; hoping that the morrow’s 
post would bring a balm to her fears, and a relief to her aching heart. 
But day by day, week by week, stole by, and still no tidings came. 
The cheek of the bereaved girl, grew paler and thinner; her eye no 
longer beamed with its wonted joy, and the mouth, around which had 
clustered a thousand joycus smiles ready to bestow themselves on all, 
now wore that patient, unchanging expression of suffering which always 
betrays the true children of sorrow. Isabel was indeed wretched. Her 
father, who had been the sharer of all her joys and troubles, now slept 
the sleep of death; and with no brother, no sister to whem she could 
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qr for comfort, she had become the drudge of a heartless and imperious 
mother. It was strange to see a parent so steeled against an only child; 
and that child so lovely as Isabel. Gladly would she have thrown her- | 
self into the arms of that mother; gladly would she have sought a shelter | 
in her bosom ; but the mother’s eye never beamed with love upon her | 
daughter, her arms were never open for that embrace; and that poor 
young heart, so full of the gushing impulses of love, was obliged to | 
shrink within itself, and feed only on its own bitterness; and yet was the 
cup of her sorrows not fall. Thrown upon society, she fermed an un- | 
willing acquaintance with a young foreigner, who styled himself the 
Count de Rosier. Anything but pleasing in looks or agreeable in | 
manners, Isabel avoided his society, but he evidently sought hers, while 
his haughty manners and presumptuous bearing stirred within her a 
feeling of dislike, amounting almost to hatred. She gave him no en- 
couragement either by word or look; and though the mother evidently 
favored him, she was greatly surprised one day, on receiving frum him | 
& proposal in due form, written on gilt-edged and perfumed paper,—a | 
wietched scrawl—most wretchedly spelt. She gave the letter imme- | 
diately to her mother, while an expression of withering scorn for the 
first time in her life, almost curled her bright lip, as she pointed to the | 
signature. There was a look of secret pleasure in the mother’s coun- | 
tenance, while she read the note, and a sinister smile rested on her thin | 
lips as she replied. | 
“So! you are to become a countess; and the loss of Mr. Hayward 


will only bring you a golden harvest after all! Cheer up and let not 


another tear-drop dim your cheek ; heave not another sigh to the memory 


of that faithless man !”’ 


| 
| 
| 

Isabel raised her eyes to her mother’s face, and the pupils grew larger | 
and larger, as they dwelt upon her features ; and when she saw that the 
stamp of earnestness was indeed there, she rushed forward, threw her | 
arms around her neck, and sobbed hysterically upon her bosom. At a 
single glance, she had read her doom; and it smote upon her like a 
thunderbolt. | 

“TI cannot, indeed I cannot, mother; I cannot marry him!” she 
exclaimed, in bitter agony of heart. The mother’s eye grew stern with | 
anger; and putting her daughter aside, she took the unanswered note | 
from the table ; and leaving the rcom, closed the door and turned the key | 
on the unhappy Isabel, who paced the floor a few moments in an agony 
of spirit past bearing ; and as the fearful probability, almost certainty of 
her fate, rushed upon her mind, ber brain grew dizzy, and throwing her- 
self upon a sofa, and gasping for breath, ehe gave way to the tumult 
within her and swooned. Mrs. Sumner soon returned with an unfolded 
paper in her hand, and approaching her daughter, said— 

“Come Isabel! the answer is ready; it only awaits your signature— 
make haste and sign, the Count must have his answer to-night.” But 
the harsh words fell on an unheeding ear; and when she saw that Isabel 
was really senseless, no pity moved her heart, but stooping down, she | 
raised the lifeless hand, placed a pen between the fingers, and made 
them write in plain and legible characters the words, “ Isabel Sumner.” 


CHAPTER lll. 


| her heart, and looked bewilderingly at the figure before her. 
| her mother in a white night dress hanging loosely around her; bearing 





Again it was night; but no star glittered on the darkness without, 
no moonbeams silvered the thick heavy clouds, that were driven by the 
cold gusty winds of November across a black and cheerless sky. The 
hour of midnight had long passed away; and one and two had tolled 
with a heavy muffled sound upon the damp thick air, yet the desolate 
heart of Isabel found no rest, and no sleep had visited her eye-lids. She 
was alone in her chamber; and the lamp gave forth a faint sickly light, 
betraying the costliness of the furniture, richly carved and polished, the 
ottomans wrought with flowers, the well stuffed chairs, the heavy and 
beautiful tapestry shadowing the walls, and the highly polished inlaid 
oaken floor—all of which were in strange contrast with the evident 
wretchedness of that fair girl, who sat leaning over a table, with her face 
buried in her hands. She had loosened her rich satin dress, and it had 
slipped away from her neck displaying her beautifully turned shoulders 
white and dazzling as the warmest and purest marble, over ‘which the 
raven tresses poured themselves with luxuriant profusion. The heavy | 
breathing that issued from her shut lips, and the deep convulsive sobs 
that one by one broke on the still air, as if her very heart yielding to 
the strife within—were all the sounds that betokened hfe in that chamber. 
Hour after hour had she sat there in the complete abandonment of 





| wrongs? 


grief; one only thought filling her whole heart and swelling it almost 
to bursting; that of utter and hopeless wretchedness; and now, as the 
door slowly opened, and the noise awoke her as it were from a swoon, 
she started up with a shudder to her feet, pressed both hande epon 


It was 


in one hand a lamp, while with the other she shaded her brow, and 
looked from beneath at her frighted daughter. 

“Why are you up, shaking and trembling in the cold night air at 
this late hour? It is past two o’clock; to bed, child—to bed with 
you; this is no way to fit a countess for a bridal-night.” 

“Oh! mother, mother!” exclaimed the poor girl, falling on her knees 
—‘‘do not speak of the bridal night, I can never, never marry that 


man.” 


“Hush, child, hush; the banns are already published, the guests are 
invited, the Count is here, and everything is ready for the marriage. 
It cannot be avoided, nor postponed.” 

“Oh mother! it cannot be—it must be broken off; is there no way 
mother—no escape from this dreadful doom ?”’ 

“Ah—and is it indeed so dreadful a thing to be a Countess; to have 
his title united to your fortune? to shine at courts and be perhaps a 
star of the first magnitude among other stars? Nay, nay—stand up, if 
you please, you cannot persuade me, that even you will not be satisfied 
with your destiny, when once the nuptial knot is tied.” 

“ No, mother, no! I shall never be happy if I marry that man; there 
is a dreadful weight here, on my heart; it is burning deeper and deeper; 
it is the doom you have set there, as a seal—and once, only once more, 
do I pray you to take it off!—here, on my knees,—d-ar mother !— 
mother will you not listen to the prayer of your own child ?”’ 

There was no pity in the mother’s eye, no softness in ber tone, as 
she replied. ‘I have told you already, and I now tell you again, Isabe! 
Sumner, that it must be so—to-morrow night you are Countess de Rosier. 
Did not your own hand sign the marriage contract, and would you revoke 
it? Stand up!—and behave no longer like a simpleton. 
of such childishness.” 

And Isabel stood up, and instantly there was a change in her whole 
countenance and courage. Her tears were dried, as with a blast from 


I am weary 


| the desert; ber cheek, perhaps, grew somewhat paler—and it might be 


that her lips were a little more firmly pressed together; and folding her 


| arms quietly on her breast, she raised her head and firmly and un- 


quailingly met the glance of her mother; and when she spoke, no trem- 
bling word—no wavering syllable passed her lips. 


‘“‘ Be it then as you 
say, but remember what I say, 


You will have doomed your own—your 
only child—to an early death. You have bartered away my heart’s blood ; 
with my lifeless hand, you signed the marriege contract; you have 
ordered the preparations for marriage, and now yeu drag me like a lamb 


to the sacrifice ; I shall go—I shall obey you, mother. But mark me, 


| my death will lie at your door; I tell you that Clarence Hayward still 


lives—you know ic; and you know that his heart beats no less truly for 
me, than does mine for him—and forever. I dreamed last night, that 
he stood before me, and his eyes were bent on me with looks of love ;— 
but on you he cast a withering glance that dried up the very blood in 
your heart; your flesh wasted from your bones,—mother !—your very 
eye-balls were sered in their sockets, and—and!—but no matter now— 
we shall meet again; the future is revealed to me—the word is uttered 
that cannot be recalled. I yield to the doom, but remember—my death 
lies at your door—mother !—my blood be upon your head!” 

For once, the eye of the mother quailed before the steady glance of 
the daughter. Surprised at the sudden change of manner in the timid 
and gentle girl, and terrified at her words, she placed her hand upon 
the lock. There she stopped—and lifting her eyes to her daughter's 
face, and seemed about to speak—and then slowly withdrew them. 
Was it indeed Isabel who stood before her? or was it some mighty 
spirit transformed into her likeness, and roused to indignation for her 
There she stoed, her black hair streaming over her shoulders, 
her arms still folded upon her breast, her head thrown proudly up, and 
motionless and still as a marble statue. Her whole nature had under- 
gone a sudden revulsion; and the few hours of agony she had just en 
dured, had wrought a change in her, which years ef common suffering 
would not and now she stood much older in heart and mind, much 
firmer of purpose, and nobler in sou) than she was at the going down of 
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the aun; and when the mother closed the door after her, without a single 
syllable of reply, she hastily but calmly undressed, threw herself upon 
the bed, and worn out with long watching, soon fell asleep. 

So mysterious is human nature! The will subdued, and we can sleep | 
alike en a bed of straw or a couch of down, in a cottage or a palace—in 
che damp of a dreary dungeon, as if cradled beneath the roof-tree of our 
own heme. The will subdued! and martyrs have gone singing to the 
stake, leaped fearlessly into the boiling couldron and passed without a | 
groan into the world of spirits. The wil/ subdued! and the murderer | 
stands unflincbingly on the scaffold, and with the coiled rope around his 
throat springs into the empty air. The will subdued! and we can bare 
the heart even to the murderer's knife and leap with joy when the blow | 
falls that was meant for another! Martyrdom is no martyrdom; ‘tis the 
strife with the will that sharpens the dagger—chis conquered and the 
ordeal is over, the fiery fiend passed! And so was it with poor Isabel— 
the long hours of night bad borne witness to her agony; but her strong 
will was never conquered, and though the cup remained as bitter as ever 
—she was mistress of herself, and slept. 

Never did Isabel look more beautiful than on the wedding night, as 
she stood robed in her bridal garment—a glittering white satin, closely 
fitting a fom of the most perfect symmetry; with no ornament save 
her own beautiful hair and a white rose-bud drooping gracefully over 
the right temple. She was very pale,. nevertheless—and the same ex- 
pression of suffering martyrdom rested on her beautiful mouth; yet was 
she calm and self possessed. Once, and but once, there was a slight 
trembling of the lips, a quivering of the eye-lids as she placed her hand 
in that of her future husband while the words were pronounced that 
bound them together—forever and ever! and one large tear stole out 
from beneath her dark lashes, and rested like melted frost upon the 
pale blossom of her cheek. This was all that told of suffering, and a 
few moments after she received the congratulations of the guests, as 
Countess de Rosier, witha gentle smile, and a cheerful word for all. 








CHAPTER IV. 


From the hour that Isabel yielded to her mother’s will, a spirit of en- 
durance appeared to have taken possession of her. She determined to 
live for the future, and with perhaps a distant hope in her keart, that she 
might one day meet alive the object of her earliest and only love, she 
yielded herself up to whatever destiny she might be called upon tosuffer; 
and when at length she had become established in a large house, a feeling 
of tranquillity, almost of cheerfulness, sprang up in her heart. But time 
soon proved that the Count de Rosier, was a man of low birth—a mere 
adventurer—without rank or fortune; and worse than all, he turned out 
a gambler and a drunkard. As the fortune of Isabel, not love, had been 
the bait, she was obliged to endure much of his society, and often for a 
whole week at a time, would he be away on his wild riots, and retura 
again only to replenish an empty purse. But her limited fortune could 
not always last, the principal was rapidly diminishing, and acold shudder 
would often creep over the young wife, as she looked into the future and 
saw nothing there but want and wretchedness. And come it 
did at length in all its dreadful bitterness! Would the reader look 

with me a little further? I have but one more scene to paint, and for me 
the task is over. 

At the time of which I write, in the western sxburbs of London, where 
_he scattered population marks the utmost limits of that bravely extend- 
ed metropolis, stood an old shattered mansion fast falling to ruins. The 
worm eaten blinds were hanging loose on their hinges; the doors were 
half torn away, the walls rotten and crumbling with every blast, while a 
large part of the eastern wing had fallen to the earth leaving the space 
open, and all exposed to the winds and rain of Heaven. The garden 
spot, fenced off with such rude broken railing, was all overgrown with 
thistles and briars. Two large weeping willows grew in front, shading 
the entrance, while the neatness of the grass plot beneath, and a sweetly 
blooming honey-suckle, twined to the broken window, and half covering 
the faded and mended sashes, showed that the hand of taste had been 
there in spite of the desolation about. The appearance of the apartment 

within denoted the utmost poverty ; yet what little it contained was ar- 

ranged with perfect neatness and order. A few old fashioned, broken 
chairs were ranged about the room, a rickety table stood underneath @ 
large cracked glass, and a single two legged stool and a harp, was all 
he furniture it contained. Yet with all its poverty there was something 


of refinement and good taste visible in the room. An earthen vase of 
wild flowers stood upon the table ; the large open fire-place—a rarity for 
a hundred years to that neighborhood, was filled with fresh gathered 
boughs of evergreens, beneath which rested a beautiful gray kitten, pur- 
ring musically, and occasionally opening her round bright eyes, and 
watching the pine boughs, as she struck them with her playful paw. Yet 
this was not all of life within the apartment. Pale and sad, yet oh, how 
beautiful! sat a woman by the open window, who had tasted all the bit 
terness of death—and outlived the trial. Never—never perhaps, in the 
first flush of maiden glory had she looked so lovingly fair as now. The 
glossy ringlets of her dark hair fell over shoulders of the same snowy 


| whiteness—and somewhat fuller, and yet her forehead was as smooth, 


and her eyes beamed as Justrously from their hazle depths ; and were it 
not for the saddened, sorrowful expression of the mouth, there was no 
thing to tellof suffering. The three years of trial, that had gone by since 
her marriage, had refined and exalted and beautified her character, up- 
lifting her mind and clustering within her heart a thousand new charms 
and affections. 

Hardly two years and a-half had elapsed after their marriage, before 
Isabel’s property was all gone,and when the last shilling was staked atthe 
gaming-table, and bartered for the intoxicating draught, the life of the 
miserable man was finished by a fall upon the pavement, while they were 
helping him into a carriage. The wife, shocked and grieved at the sud- 
denness of his death, shed some tears of bitterness over his fate ; but 
she could not mourn him, for she had never loved him; nor had he ever 
proved himself worthy of her love. True, he had not been altogether a 
brute—he had never trampled on her with his feet, nor struck her with 
his hand ; but he had done all he could do—all he durst to break her 
heart ; he had taken her from her home, linked her fate to his, squan- 
dered her fortune, and brought her to the threshuld of the workhouse. 
One by one every article of former luxury and comfort had been wrung 
from her, and now nothing but her old harp remained to tell of the past. 
From this she could never part—it was her idol—it should be buried 
with her ; it was the one long cherished friend of her heart, and now as 
her fingers waved listlessly over the strings a melody awoke in her heart, 
and tuning the instrument with the memory of other days, she played and 
sang ina low sweet voice the following words, written some months be- 

| fore, and set to her own music : 
When Sorrow waves her pinion 
And Sadness dims thine eye, 
Let hope still softly whisper, 
Iam nigh, | am nigh! 


Let hope still suftly whisper, 
I am nigh, I am nigh ! 


When dark misfortune presses, 

And thorns lie thick around, 
Turn thee fancy’s region, 

And hit the hallowed sound. 

While hope still softly whispers, &c 

If joy or sorrow greet thee, 

Thy cup be “ weal or woe,” 
QO! still in fancy meet me, 

Wherever thou mayst go. 

While hope still softly whispers, &c. 

She had sung it with much pathos and beauty, and as the last words 
died away from her lips, the plaintive tones had awakened a correspond : 
ing echo in her heart; and leaning her head upon the window sill she 
burst into tears; the first she had shed for many a long and weary 
month. One small white hand lay half buried in the falling tresses of 
her hair, as it fell carelessly over the casement, while she pressed the 
other on her heart as if to quell the throbbings there. Her thoughts 
were with the past—her sunny children came back to her; her little 
brother with his mild loving eyes again stood by her side; again she 
was fondled on her father’s knee, and her arms were clasped about his 
neck—but more than all—again she was with Clarence, her beloved 
teacher, her friend—and the cherished idol of long shadowy years. Again 
she wassinging and reading and sketching with him, and roaming whither- 
soever she would with him under the sweet blue sky of her old home; 
and then the last parting scene came back to her, and O! how her heart 
swelled within her as each incident awoke in her memory but as the 
doings of yesterday. His very leok, his words, all, all were burning at 

her heart. It was the living sunshine of the past lending a deeper gloom 
| to the shadows of to-day; and as they dezzled up one by one from the 
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darkness, ber tears fell faster and faster with the buried Past. But 
there was another near—another whom the young mourner heeded not; 
an ear that drank in the thrilling tones of her voice, as she sang; and a 
heart that responded with every pulse to hers. 
Hayward himself. 


It was that of Clarence 
He had wandered away from town, and happening 
to pass the window of that lonely and deserted mansion, heard the strange 
bewildering music—listened—approached the window unobserved—and 
the first words that fell on his ear distinctly enough to be understood, 
filled him with amasement. Nearer and yet nearer he stole—stopping 
and listening at every step—and stil] the wonder grew, and scarcely had 
the first verse closed ere he felt himself trembling, and was obliged to 
lean against the weeping willow for support. The voice, the words, the | 
tone and attitude of the singer, all convinced him, that it was indeed | 
Isabel ;—she, whom he had cherished within his heart’s core for so many 
long sad years, and who had been the guiding star of his hopes, which 
after years of blight and misery bad been crushed forever. 

Again she was before him, in all her past beauty, but saddened and 
chastened by the hand of sorrow. Hardly knowing that it might not be 
all a dream—so wonderful it seemed—he softly entered the open door, 
and noiselessly approached the window where she sat, with her face 
resting upon her folded arms and weeping bitterly. For a moment, a 
single moment, he stood gazing down upon her ; her slight form quiver- 
ing and trembling with the convulsions of heart; and that fair white 
hand which he had so often pressed in his, half concealed amid the dark | 
abundant hair that had fallen over her folded arms—the same shadowy 
locks he had sported and toyed with long years ago in days of sunshine 
and joy ;—a moment, a single moment he gazed, then laid his trembling | 
hand upon hers, while the fingers tightened with the pressure of other 
days. Greatly alarmed—and yet—bewildered perbaps by something in 
the touch itself—she checked the scream that was rising from her heart | 
—looked up—finished the scream—tried to smile—and fainted upon the 
bosom of the only man she had ever loved in her life—except her father. 
Her arms tightened with a convulsive energy about his neck; and she | 
clung to him while his kisses were pressed to her lips and fore- 
head, as the infant clings to its mother’s breast, fearful that a breath or 
a whisper might part them. Fora long time not a single word was | 
spoken by either—and the first that escaped from the lips of Isabel, were 
—“Oh don’t, don't leave me again!” 

“* Never—never, dear Isabel,”” he murmured, as he alternately pressed 
her to his heart, and then held her at arm’s length to look into her sweet 
face, and deep gentle eyes brimming with tears—‘ Never my beloved! 
We will never, never part again !”’ 

It was long before explanations were made, and when they were, it 
was only at intervals, in broken sentences and half uttered exclamations 
of wonder and supprise. 

Hayward had never ceased writing for a single month, but on 
the death of Isabel's father his letters were intercepted by the cruel and 
capricious mother; hers were not allowed to pass to him, and thus the 
correspondence had been utterly broken off, and all traces of the lover 
had been lost. Mrs. Sumner had always manifested a great dislike to 
Hayward, and even during her husband's life, she had used her utmost 
endeavors to have him discarded by the family: but failing in this, while 
the father of Isabel was living; immediately upon his death she had 
resource to the means we have mentioned, and with what perfect success 
the reader is alzeady made acquainted. But the mother was not happy, 
she remembered the words of her daughter on the night previous to her 
marriage; and fear and remorse gradually undermined her constitution, 
and she fell into an incurable disease. When Hayward left the East 
Indies, he had hastened immediately to the home of his beloved Isabel, 
where he found the mother on her death-bed, and received from her the 
story of the wrongs inflicted upon them, together with a large package 
of his own and Isabel's letters. From that time, he had sought her with 
untiring assiduity ; but failed to discover her retreat, until chance threw 
him so strangely in her way. Thus at last, the two lovers were restored | 
to each other; the sorrows of the past had purified the hearts of both; | 
increased their capacity and rendered sweeter the sunshine and | 
happiness that hallowed their future path. The shadow left the | 
brow of Isabel, and her voice rang musically and sweetly once more, 
through the pictured halls, the richly decorated apartments, the green 
woods, and the broad spreading parks, through which her husband was | 
delighted to lead her and call them her own. The doom had passed— | 
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the ordeal was over; but the real was at length broken, and sunshine 
streamed in upon their path of life—and they were happy. 


E. 8. P. 


——$— aa 

LETTERS TO MY COUNTRY COUSINS. 

NO. I. 
TO MELLA. 

I’ve arrived here at last, dearest Coz, and ’tis pity 
You did not yourself come with me to the city; 
Tis a world of itself—such queer sights te be seen— 
So wondrous to one who is any thing green; 
But the folks know but little—as sure as you're born 
I believe there aint one that knows how to hoe corn; 
And all I’ve yet seen have been wasting the day 
To look at each other in walking Broadway. 
They say there are some, work in st ops and on houses 
As we do at home, in their shirt sleeves and trousers ; 
And some, with their brooms in the dirty streets swarming— 
But, the poor silly folks, they know nothing of farming. 


I intend to describe you whatever I see, 

And ’twill please you I know if it interests me. 

I shall speak of the bui'dings, the harbor and shipping, 
Tke new Alhamra—where sherbet I’ve been sipping— 
The men of both sexes—the beautiful women— 

The fountains so large that a thousand might swim in— 
The Hall and the Tombs—The Carlton and Astor— 

The new Cantatricé who's equal to Pasta— 

Th’ Exchange and the Custom House—all things, in fine, 
That with a free pen I can sketch in a line. 


By the bye, I'll imagine you here, for a day ; 

So lean on my arm and we'll walk down Broadway. 

If they think we’re engaged, or are like to be matched, 
’Tis no matter—they’ll see, by the arms, we're at/ached. 


What myriads of people, to us all unknown ;— 

Ten thousand around us, yet we all alone! 

Oh never the heart is so lonely as when 

We tread as a stranger the thronged haunts of men; 
The hum of the thousands is like the wind’s sigh 
To the mariner left on a lone wreck to die. 


You see that tall man with a fine florid face, 

That is chatting with Morris just there by Park Place, 
He is now coming towards us—his hat on one side, 
His hair deftly curled like the locks of a bride, 
Blue scarf and blue coat—you ask who it can be— 
’Tis he that made Pencillings over the sea. 

He’s a lion that long over Europe once raged, 

But in the New Mirror now safely is caged. 

In the great war of words he’s a sort of Achilles ;— 
You've read Melanie? ‘twas by him—N., P. Willis. 
This Lord of Glen Mary, neath a bridge sat of late 
And fished for applause with a letter for bait. 


Let’s continue our walk till the fountain we've seen 
That is trying to play on the old Bowling Green. 

See it foam, fret and splash—it is hard-working, very, 
Like dull folks at parties that try to be merry. 

I like not the fountain—art cannot be Nature, 

Merely by stealing one bold ragged feature. 


Now turn we up town—we'll give Wall street the pass, 
Where the Bulls and the Bears have been turned out to grass 
Where lame ducks are waddling, and barbers are known 
In their very close shaving te cut to the bone. 

It is hoped when this Minster has lifted its head 

Three hundred feet over this swindler’s hot bed, 

It will frown on such deeds—but ’twill yet be outwitted, 
In the face of the church greatest sins are committed. 
Here we are at the Park, that the Dears stalk about in, 
To see the great Hall and the big fountain spouting ; 

See their ankles, as on the fence chains they now perch 














































The Park has fine shin gals, like the roof of a church. 

And here are the Tombs, where poor Colt kicked the bucket, 
And people turned pail and in high dudgeon took it; 

Here Toppin awaited the moment to swing swing, 

But was saved from the gallows and sent up to Sing Singe 


This Hotel you have seen—Holt built it long since 

Too big for his purse, with less taste than expense. 

It has a deep well and they drilled it down more 

Than five hundred feet—’twas a very great bore. 

Holt was once a good cook—’tis by some explained why 
He so oft went to Greece, but I think It-a-ly. 


We are now at the Astor—’tis where I put up 

And you at this palace, I’ll fancy to stop. 

You are tired out you say—well we'll seek the saloon 
And rest there,—I’ll order a private room soon. 

‘« Mine Host of the Astor, a room,—and the best— 
This lady, my cousin, now wishes to rest.” 

‘She must take the reom attic,” “ she shall not, that’s flat 
You could travel to your rope as easy as that.” 
Nunquam mens, cousin Mella, no choice can be given 
When the house is so full,—you’ll be nearer to Heaven. 
There, I’ve written the letter I promised to you 

And will you reply to it!—sweet Mella, do— 

Good bye—my regard te your sisters I send— 

And do not forget me—your cousin and friend. 


j Bapcer Winslow. 
New York July 15th 1843. 


————— 
PUNCHINGS FROM PUNCH. 


Puscu’s Fruit and FLower-SHow.—There was a fruit and flower- 
show on Saturday-night last in Lambeth Walk, at which the attendance 
was very numerous. The stalls were brought forward several feet into 
the carriage- way, and were brilliantly lighted with a preparation procured 
form the fat of sheep, which is placed round a species of white material 
that is grown in America. 

Among the fruit, the prize was obtained by an exhibitor whose goose- 
berries were so fine that a pint and a half went to a quart—which was 
the result of forcing—that is to say forcing in the bottom and the sides of 
the measure so as to contract the space in the internal cavity 

The second prize was awarded to a peck of peas; so fine, that though 
little more than half a peck, they completely filled the measure. This 
achievement was the result of a peculiar treatment of the peas—a plan in 
some respects similar to the modern system of agricultural chemistry— 
for there had been a large application of mint and some other leafy sub- 
stance which had the effect of causing the peas to swell out so as to fill 
the measure. 

Among the flowers we observed nothing very remarkable. The finest 
show was in the window of a chemist, where we observed some camo- 
mile flowers in great perfection, and in a considerable quantity. 

Royat Pensioners.—It was remarked that on Saturday last there 
were twe kings in London, both of them the sovereigns of foreign coun- 
tries. When it is remembered that both receive very large pensions from 

England, and that Saturday last was quarter-day there is no difficulty in 
guessing the object of their visit. 


Tue Marxets.—Our Covent Garden correspondent has sent us pota- 
toes up to Saturday week. Peas have not improved: they were hard at 
the opening, and threaten to continue so. 


Foreion Inte Licence.— During the last month there have been some 
severe frosts in Berne, but the heat in Chili has been intense. 


A Presest From ‘ Peter’.—Why would Lavater have made a good 
soldier ? Because he was a capital fellow to “ write about face.” 





Notices or Motion.—Mr. Hume, fora return of the name of the “ one 
passenger” from the Adelphi Pier to Richmond, on the very wet day in 
the week before last, together with his reasons for going there in the wet, 
—the expenses of his trip, an account of its results, and a copy of the 
check given to him before he disembarked by the captain of the vessel. 


Mc. Borthwick, for leave to bring in all his private bills, and lay them 
on the table. 


Importast To Surrors 1x Cuancery.—Having occasion the other 
day to visit the Chancery Offices, we discovered an announcement which 
we are surprised has not been more generally noticed, and we take no 
little credit to ourselves for being the first to give extended publicity to 
the important public directions to the unhappy suitors, who may have been 
wandering in the Court so many years. The information is contained in 
the following short announcement—‘‘ The way out’’—which we can as- 
= our readers we have copied from an official notice stuck up in that 

ourt. 
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we understand, 
pound), with which he 
tors. 








Wars anp Wuats.— Why is a horseman riding on the wooden pave- 
ment likely to share the fate of Charles the First ?—Because in all pro- 


bubility his head will be brought to the block. 


What branch of the fine arts ought horses to be taught ?—The art of 


drawing on wood. 


Tue Smatitest Homeoratuic Dose ever KNows.—On Thursday 


last we read that Sir Robert Peel took the sense of the House. 


. os 


ON THE WOODEN PAVEMENT. 


Upon the pavement made of wood 

The horses are poor things, such trippers, 
They cannot make their footing good, 

Their iron shoes are iron slippers. 


No wonder that they lose their feet, 
The fact a matter quite of course is, 
For when with wood they floor the street, 
It naturally fluors the horses. 


ON A VIEW OF THE AERIAL SHIP PASSING OVER THE NILE. 


To see so soon the aerial ship 
Engaged in such a lengthy trip 

Will make the doubtful smile; 
And some will try to show their wit, 
Quoting “‘ ex nihilo nihil fit,” 

Nothing like that can reach the Nile. 


QUATRAINS FOR QuARTER-Day. 


We have liv’d and lov'd together 
In the cottage of content, 

But I’m sure | know not whether 
We ever paid the rent. 


We watch’d the daylight going 
To the west on golden wings, 
Then without our landiord’s knowing 
We slyly mov'd our things. 


We have seen the dark-ey'd stranger 
Still watching our abode ; 

We knew that there was danger, 
For we thought of what we owed. 


We have seen our assets dwindle 
Down to our final sou, 

You felt that we must swindle, 
And I always felt with you. 


——_- 
DREAMS OF THE PAST. 
BY ELIZA COOK. 


As we wander alone where the moonlight reposes, 

And the wind o’er the ripple is tuneful and sweet, 
When the stars glitter out as the day flower closes, 

And the night bird and dew-drop are all that we meet; 


Oh! then, when the warm flush of thought is unsealing 
The bonds that a cold world too often k fast, 

We shall find that the deepest and dearest of feeling 
Is pouring its tide in a dream of the past. 


Oh! who shall have travelled through life’s misty morning 
Forgetting all way-marks that rose on their track, 

Tho’ the things we leved then had maturity’s scorni 
Tho’ we cast them behind, yet we like to look back. 


Tho’ the present may charm us with ical numbers 
And lull the rapt spirit, entrancing it fast, 

Yet ’tis rarely the heart is so sound in its slumbers, 
As to rest without mingling some dream of the past. 


Oh! the days that are gone, they will have no returning, 
And 'tis wisest to bury the hopes that decay, 

But the incense that’s purest and richest in burning, 
{s often placed where all around it is fading away. 


Tho’ the days that are gone had more canker than blossom, 


And even that blossom too tender to last, 
Yet had we the power, oh! where is the bosom 
Would thrust from its visions the dreams of the past? 
— OO 


A StgamsBoat WITH A BustLe on.—As « stern-wheel boat was pass- 
ing one of the Hotels at Beaver Point, Pa., the other day, a little girl who 
was standing on the porch watched it for a moment and then ran into the 
house to her mother, exclaiming, ‘‘ mother, mother, come out and see this 
steamboat—its got a bustle on.” 
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Tue Trivumes or Arnt.—A certain quack dentist celebrated for a mi- 
neral composition for stopping the teeth having got y into debt, has, 
trying a new composition (called ten pence in the 


has succeeded in stopping the teeth of his credi- 


——— 


——— 
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~ 
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LITERARY. 


Painciptes or Potiticat Ecosomy—By William Atkinson; with 
am introduction by Horace Greely. Price 25 cents. Greely & McE!- 
rath, N. Y. 

Though a great book be a great evil—as everybody who doesn’t write, 
and many who do, are always ready enough to acknowledge—it does not 
follow that a little book is a little evil. On the contrary, it may be a 


great blessing, and all the greater for being put within the reach of every- | 


body, like air and water, and the elements of natural rendering, called 
common sense. 

In a word, then, we like this little book, and for many reasons we have 
no time to set forth. And we like it none the worse, our readers may 
be sure, because of certain coincidences of opinion between ourself and 


the author and the American editor: coincidences which prove to our | 
It would lead us into making another book, and might mislead us before 


mind that both of us are right, since neither could have been much 
indebted to the other two—our notions having been set forth for the first 
time in public, before the Mercantile Library Association of Boston, some 
three years ago, and never published, nor even reduced to writing; and 
Mr. Atkinson’s book, with Mr. Greely’s introduction, never having fallen 
in our way till within the last four and twenty hours. 

The presumption is, if two distinct persons, acting, not together, but 
apart—holding no communion with each other, and pursuing each his 
own path—arrive at the same result, that both are right; and the pre- 
sumption grows stronger and stronger in proportion as the subject itself 
is of a mathematical or certain character, and capable of demonstration. 
Thus, if two individuals add up a colum of figures, each by himself, and 
come at precisely the same result, our most cautious men of business are 
satisfied, and ought to be, or there would be no safety in business, and we 
should have all questions in arithmetic submitted to the world, as were 
Rowlett’s interest tables. 

Well then, are the foundations of political economy one whit less cer- 
tain than the results of arithmetic? If they are, as all the business of 
the world does in fact depend upon a right understanding of the principles 
that govern, or should govern, in political economy, what is to become 
of us? 

Mystified, to be sure, by people who never appear to understand any- 
thing: written about by men who would be lost upon a butcher’s bill— 
and out of their depth in a trial-balance, by the youngest clerk of an esta- 
blishment under reasonable headway, Political Economy has come to be 
regarded as the great bugbear—the ursa major of our sky—the great 
Bug- aboo—of all that love to lose themselves in a labyrinth of outlandish 


terms, until they not only get bewildered, but are exceedingly apt, intheir | 
progress, to bewilder everybody else that comes in their way, or tries to | 


follow them. 

Now, we contend that the deepest principles of Political Economy, 
like those of Religion, lie upon the surface of things, snd within reach of 
the commonest understandings—and this from necessity. Else, what 
were they good for? Wanted every moment, in all the business of life, 
like the first principles of religion and commun sense—being, indeed, but 


another name for both—we may take it for granted that if we do not | 


understand them, the fault is our own—that we have gone the wrong 
way to work, or trusted to the traditions of men. So clear and self- 
evident are they—so unchangeable—and so necessary to be understoed 
by all—that we may besure men would never disagree about them, any 
more than they would about the first principles of morality, as put forth 
in the decalogue, or the sermon on the Mount—had not some ingenious 
people, with not much to do in this world, and still less to do with, 
undertaken to lead them astray. 

For, it is one thing to understand these principles, and another to be 
able to answer every possible objection that can be urged against them, 


or to correct every possible misrepresentation. Left to themseives, 


without commentary, they would make their own way everywhere—have | 


made their way naturally over the whole earth. But explained—quali- 
fied—interpreted by the cartload—overburthened with commentaries by 
ingenious and clever men, all burning to distinguish themselves in some 
way—it mattered little how—by a great discovery, a brilliant puzzle, or 
a thundering paradox—no wonder the business men of our age have 
grown weary of the unprofitable talk; no wonder the statesmen of our 
day have lost themselves by hundreds among the mysteries of the multi- 
plication table. 








Now, what this little work professes to do, and what it does—and doe * 
well—is, to clear away some of this rubbish, and set people to thinking 
for themselves; and we recommend it therefore, in all heartiness, to our 
fellow countrymen as the very thing they want; as worth more to them 
than whole libraries upon the same subject, heretofore published by our 
friends over sea; who, not satisfied with manufacturing our broadcloths 
and calicoes, insist upon manufacturing our opinions for us—with a rea- 
sonable discount to the trade. 

Now this, we don’t like. And we thank Mr. Greely for having helped 
the stranger to an acquaintance with our peeple ; and we say to Mr. At- 
kinson, that bating a few errors, not worth quarrelling about here—Mr. 
Greely will understand us—these Principles of Policical Economy, are 
a treasure for the people, everywhere, and for the people of America, a 


mine of wealth and familiar wisdom. 


We cannot, of course undertake to review such a book in a newspaper. 


we got through, into a most unprofitable controversy ; fur how is it pos- 


| ble to agree with anybody, through chapter after chapter, in a work of 
| eighty-three closely printed pages with double columns? We should be 


ashamed of ourselves, to agree with Solomoa himself to such an unrea- 
sonable extent. But though we cannot do this, we will try to do some- 
thing better. We will enter the field side by side with Mr. Greely, and 
assist him in bearing up the banner of what is indeed Free Trade—the 
freest of all trades—the free interchange of thought. We wiLt Go aLL 
LENGTHS iM maintaining the right to think for ourselves—and to make 
ourselves understood by the great working masses of mankind. 

The chief leading errors of the schools we take to be these, and must 
be corrected by the counting-houses and workshops. The founders of 
the science of Political Economy, begin with assuming certain facts, and 
establishing certain laws ; after which, their lives are consumed in trying 
to accommodate everything that happens to some one of these long esta- 
blished laws. Every mystery they undertake to explain—every anomaly— 
to justify. But how? By forming a table of exceptions; by acknow- 
ledging that they may be wrong? No, indeed; but always in one way 
—and in one way only—as if they could not possibly be mistaken, or ra- 
ther, as if common sense had nuthing in the world to do with the sense 
of Political Economy. Perhaps they are right, after all—and if Politica! 
Economy be what they say it is, they are right—and we must give up 
the question. 


Gopry’s Lapy’s Boox for August, is @ capital number. The en- 
gravings are very beautiful, the ‘‘ Family Jewels’ especially is a gem, 
and well sustains the reputation Dick has gained as an excelling artist. 
“The Consequences of being too late,” by Dick, conveys a good 
lesson, but as an engraving does not equal some of Dick’s previous efforts. 


| The contributors to the present number are Mrs. Sigourney, Mrs. Annan, 


and Mrs. Hale, H. T. Tuckerman, T. S. Arthur, H. W. Herbert, 
Morton McMichael, &c. There is an attractive variety in the table of 
contents, and some of the articles are of an excellence above the usual 
standard of magazine articles. Burgess and Stringer, agents, New York. 


Lavy’s Musica Lisrary.—Burgess § Stringer, have also sent 
us the August number of this work. It contains thirteen pieces of music 
and we learn from the reports of our musical friends, that it is the best 
number yet issued. The music with two or three exceptions is very 


) attractive. 


Protestantism, the Parent and Guardian of civil and religious 
liberty. By the Rev. John Neil Macleod, D. D. New York, Robert 
Carter, 58 Canal street. 

This is an excellent lecture, showing the great aim of the Roman Ca- 
tholic church to be the possession of power, beth civil and religious ; and 
that that power is proven from the experience of the past, and from the 
very nature of the church and her doctrines, to be not only uncongenial 
but inimical to republicanism. Dr. Macleod shows that the very aim of 
Protestantism is to explain and understand all things. Not to hide its 
own history nor that of Romanism from any, while the doctrine of Pa 
pacy is directly opposed to this. Altogether, the work is an admirable 
one, and at this time of disturbance in the Christian church, is peculiar 
ly well-timed. The external of the book reflects credit on its publishers 


Exercisis OF THE ALUMN#® OF THE ALBANY FEMALE AcaDEMY.— 
C. Van Benthusye, Albany.—This is a very interestiog brochure con 
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taining the address of the President of the Academy, at the celebration 
of the second anniversary, July 20th, and also containing the compesi- 
tions which obtained the prizes. More than half of the work is occupied 
by one of these, a moral tale, entitled ‘‘ Home Education,”’ written by 
Miss Mary E. Field, of Hadam, Ct. 


A Returs or Departed Srinits—J. R. Colon, Philadelphia.— 
This is a curious account of the sayings and doings of distinguished 
personages of this and other ages, who have recently returned in spirit 
to earth and held converse with the Shakers of Watervliet. A most 
transparent humbug. 


Tue Scottish Herress.—A novel with this title has been issued 
from this office in a very neat cabinet shape, well calculated for reading 
and binding. The Heiress is a work of deep interest, the characters 
are truthfully drawn and the incidents effective. It will no doubt be 
very extensively read. 


Tue Lire or Geo. Wasnincton—Tappan § Dennett, Boston.— 
Messrs, Burgess & Stringer have sent us No. 13 of this valuable serial. 
It is embellished with a map of the battle of Germantown. 


Farmer's Excycrorepia—Sun Office.—No. 11 has been received. 
This is a work every farmer should possess. 


Lire anpd ApvenTuRes or Martin CuuzztewiT.—No. 7 has been 
issued by Lea & Blanchard, Philadelphia, with illustrations by Phiz. 


New Music.—We have received from the publisher, Jas. L. Hewitt, 
Broadway, the following new music: ‘The New Brighton Galope,”’ 
composed by Masak, and arranged by Johann Munck ; the ‘“‘ Woodside 
Waltz,” composed by Miss Marion S. McGregor; ‘‘ The Alpine Horn,” 
composed by John H. Hewitt, and the “ Ragatta Galope,”’ composed by 
J. Lanner and a:ranged by Johann Munck. 


——— 
THEATRICAL. 

N1sLo’s has continued very attractive during the week, and the house 
has been crowded every evening. Mall’e Calvé in “La Fille du Regi- 
ment” has won new admiration, and proved to her friends she is capable 
of greater efforts than she had befere attempted. The music of this 
Opera is throughout the piece beautiful, and has become already 
universally popular. The “refrain du regiment” has already been adopt 
ed by our whistling population, which is a certain sign of excellence. The 
Opera on the whole is well cast, although weak in some points. The 
orchestral accompaniments are of course perfect. ‘‘ Le Rossignol” is 
underlined. The Ravels draw still, as well as when they first appeared. 
Their feats never tire. But they must give us some novelty. Gabriel 
must set his never failing invention at work. 

—— 

American Pucpit ELoquence.—At a camp-meeting in Tennessee 
last year, an eccentric Maw-worm was holding forth, who had contrived 
so to work upon the feelings of his auditory, that the straw on the ground 
beside the altar was completely covered with prostrate mourners. Per- 
ceiving there were many Others present ready to cast themselves down, 
who refrained from so doing solely through the lack of straw to kneel 
upon, he cried out in the midst of his exhortation— Straw ? straw! we 
want more straw here ! Brother Hopkins, for heaven’s sake, send up to 
your house and get some more straw ! Forty-five souls lost for want of 
straw |’? Anda kindred speaker, ona similar occasion, in the same sec- 
tion of country, closed his exhortation with these words :—‘ You must be 
up and doing ; you must run with patience, but also with unremitted 
alacrity, the race set before you. You must flee for your lives, for the 
Avenger of Blood is behind you! However, if there are any among 
you who cannot take this trouble ; who prefer their pleasure to their fu- 
ture safety, and who wish only to doze away their lives in careless indo- 
lence; to such [ can only say—‘ Eajoy your dream ; fold your arms ; sit 
down—and be d—d !’ 

—$— 

A Pair of lovers in St. Mary’s Parish, La., lately concluded to enter 
the holy estate of matrimony, but found themselves, though both rich, 
headed by formidable obstructions interposed by the young lady’s guar- 
lian. So they took a canoe, with four blacks for rowers, and put out on 

i© of the ‘ bayous’ of that region.— After rowing about three days, they 


were picked up by the steamboat Creole, carried into Mobile, and the 
rest of the story reads thus:— 


Married, by J. W. Jeanerette, Esq., Mr. Wm. F. Haifleigh to Miss | 


Azele C, Charpentier, both of the Parish of St. Mary, La. 
———— 

Imeontant Decision.—The Supreme Court of Errors at New Haven, 
Conn., have decided, in effect, that the proprietors of the lost steamboat 
Lexington are resposible for ali the freight on board at the time of the 
destruction, although notices were posted up in the boat, and inserted in 
the bills of lading, that all freight was to be at the risk of the owners. 


| 





Lats anv Importast Faom St. Taomas.—The schooner William 
Allen arrived from St. Thomas yesterday with dates te the 9ch instant. 
The intelligence from that place is alarming ; the yellow fever was raging 
with all its horrors among foreigners, principally English and Scetchmen, 
of whom there are a great many. Numbersare dying daily, and greater 
numbers leaving the Island. A very few of the natives died with the 
fever, although many were attacked. The number of deaths was increa- 
sing every day, and from appearances it was supposed it would reach an 
alarming extent ina week or two. Business was consequently dull, and 
the markets glutted with American produce. Indigo was scarce, and 
commanded a high price. This is the only product of the island that 
was scarce, 

Keg ————E 

Hancep.—Thomas N. M’Cauts, who was convicted of the murder of 
Ladd, on the 19th March, 1842, and sentenced at the sitting of the 
Appeal Court in Columbia on 22d May last, suffered the penalty of the 
law, by being hung in the yard of the jail, between 10 and 11 o'clock, 
14th inst., at Charleston, South Carolina. 

— ——— 

The Toronto Constitutionalist says that a young man named 
Baley, a prisoner in the Penitentiary, in consequence of insubordination 
was placed for punishment in a cistern, where it was necessary he should 
work in order to prevent the water overcoming him, and that during the 
process he was overpowered by the water and drowned. The Montreal 
Times treats the story as an idle and unfounded rumor. 

——>__— 

The N. O. Bulletin of the 25th says:—‘‘ The influenza continues to 
prevail with unmitigated violence in every part of the city. It is not 
dangerous, we believe, but as uncomfortable as need be. The yellow fe- 
ver, we understand, also exists to some extent, but has not assumed a 
malignant type.” 

a 

Quicx Worx.—Mr. Isaac M. Denson, warden of the almshouse in Bal- 
timore county, Md., cut on Saturday from the farm attached to that insti- 
tution, a quantity of wheat, which he had subsequently threshed, fanned, 
ground, bolted and baked into bread, ready for eating, in the amazingly 
short period of twenty-three minutes from the time the process of cutting 
commenced. 

a 

Matca at Eet SwaLttowina.—An extraordinaay wager took place 
a few days ago, between two men of Neufchatel, in Normandy. Having 
been out fishing during the day, and caught only a small number of eels, 
it was agreed that, instead of dividing them, the whole should be taken 
by him who swallowed the greater number alive. The contest resulted 
very seriously to both: after a single eel had been swallowed by one, and 
two by the other, me | immediately commenced vomiting blood, and were 
obliged to be removed to the hospital in an alarming state.—English Pa- 


pe rT. 
i — 

A groomsman was ha!t marriei by mistake for the bridegroom a few 
days since at Cleveland. He was sadly frightened, as may be supposed, 
and has resolved never to be caught in so dangerous a position again till 
he means something by it. 


A Leone Tatr.— According to the minutes of the Royal Astronomical 
Society's proceedings, it appears that on March the 5th, the great comet 
which recently disappeared, was 8.000 000 German miles from the earth, 
having a tai! 12,000,000 German miles long, and 4,000,000 broad. 


ProritaBLe Propicatity.—Donizetti, the composer, has written up- 
wards of eighty operas. He has made a very handsome fortune by the 
same means that are often the cause of getting rid of one, namely by run- 
ning up score after score as fast as possible. 


A Primitive State of THINGS —In the town of Hull, there is no mi- 
nister, doctor, lawyer, justice of the peace, coroner, church, poor house, 
or pauper. The small but concentrated population constitutes one of the 
most comfortable communities in all creation. 


Ninety-odd vessels arrived at Buffalo last week from up the Lake. 
They brought, among other things, 120,000 bushels of Wheat and 30,000 
barrels of Flour. 


Saratoga has thus far hal more visiters this season than for several 
years before. There are about ! 000 strangers there regularly—300 at 
the United States Hotel. 


Mr. Porter the gentleman who made the liberal present of $800,000 
on the 4th of July to his four relatives, resides at Princeton, N. J., and 
it is said to have been the second act of the kind on the part of Mr. P. 


The fare from Richmond, Va. by Railroad to Fredericksburg, 38 miles 
from Washington City, is $5 or $6 both ways if you return in four days. 


An Iron War Steamer is now being constructed at Erie, Pa. for the 
Government, with materials fabricated at Pittsburgh. 


An lowa paper says that money is so scarce in some parts of that 
Territory that the people are compelled to pay their postage in beeswaz ! 


Yellow Fever has made its appearance at New Orleans, but not to any 
great extent, as yet. 


The fare from Boston to Boffalo by Railroad is $14. 
A Wyndot squaw, 112 years old, died at Cincinnati, on the 19th inst. 
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Tue Fare or aw Actor—Georce Hyatt.—We saw it stated in a | 
pe r laterly, that this person is new a common soldier in Maine. 

theen years ago, says the Mobile Herald, Hyatt was the very soul of 
one of the most select circles in Boston—the bestcomedian in the United 
States, and a poet of the first water. Some of his songs are even now 
popular—the “ Mellow Horn,” for instance, and several others that we 
cannot now name. Hyatt married a beautiful girl, who in a few years 
was obliged to descend from the luxury of riches, and take in washing 
for a subsistence ; her father lived in one of the most splendid mansions 
in Boston—and nine years ago she was dragging out a miserable exist- 
ence in a cellar in New York. At last she was driven mad and died in 
the alms house Reader, you must know the secret of this tale of 
misery ! Hyatt, the educated, favor-winning man of genius, was 


Gonge 
a drunkard! hen he reflects upon his past life, as he paces his lonely | 


round at night, what must be his thoughts? Pity that he could not 
teach others to feel as he felt then! 


The above paragraph has lately been going the round of the papers, | 


and as much of it is untrue, it is but an act of justice to Hyatt to correct 
it. The girl he married was very respectably connected, but her family 
made no pretensions to splendour. It is true that in the course of time 
Hyatt’s circumstances became so reduced that she was compelled to 
take in work for support—they did not live in a cellar, nor did she go 
and die in the alms house—she died at her own apartments of con- 
sumption. Hyatt enlisted for a soldier, and was very soon made clerk 
of the Regiment, which situation ke now fills—the Regiment is in Maine, 


and Hyatt is President of a Temperance Society. 
——a 


Hostitities Commencen in rae Inpian Country.—The St. Louis 
New Era of the 13th, says:—We have been permitted to see a letter 
from the United States Blacksmith at Willow Creek, (Pawnee country,) 
to his friend, in this city, dated on the 29:h June, giving an account of 
the murders committed ty the Sicux Iudians upon the Pawnees, and 
upon the wife of the Blacksmith, His wife was shot on Tuesday morn- 
ing the 27th, about 7 o’clock. The husband had endeavored to save 
her by shutting her up in the shop, but she had not time to bolt the door, 
and it was burst open. She was killed, ana they fell to whipping the 
Blacksmith, without doing him serious injury, having their guns all the 
while cocked, ready to fire. The Indians had also killed Laspapel the 
U. S. Interpreter, who had been in that country for 25 years; Capt. 
Blue, first chief of the Pawnee Tappages, and father-in-law of the Inter- 

reter; a son-in-law of the chief Moulin, and several other Chiefs and 
raves, young men, women and children. 

It is also stated, that out of 41 lodges, 21 of the largest were burnt, 
and most of the horses were stolen or killed on the spot. The 
Pawnee Indians had left their villages to go on their spring hunt. 
Willow Creek, from whence this letter is dated, is 150 miles up 
the Platte river, and the Sivux are 250 miles above it. These 
Indians exhibited hostile feelings on several occasions during the 
winter, and this attack on the Pawnees had been expected for some 
time. We are told that the United States are bound, by treaty stipula- 
tions, to protect the Pawnee tribes from such invasions, and are surprised 
that some efforts have not been made to prevent these murders. If the 
Indians are not entitled to protection, certainly those in the employ of 
the Government may claim it. 

i 

Important Stave Casz.—A case of harboring and concealing run- 
away slaves, was tried at the July term of the U. S. Circuit Court, Dis- 
trict of Ohio, Judge McLean presiding, which, after considerable delay 


incidental to the receiving of testimony, was concluded on the 13th inst. , 


It appeared in evidence that on Sunday morning, the 24th of April, 
1843, a wagon, driven by a negro boy, was noticed going through Sharon- 
ville, in Hamilton county, at a very rapid rate. Suspicion was excited, 
and some persons started in pursuit on horseback. The wagon was 
overtaken and found to contain seven negroes, with the defendant, (John 
Van Zandt.) When asked if the negroes were slaves, he said they were 


BROTHER JONATHAN. 


Stewart's Exrepition to tHe Rocky Movuntaiss.—Prosaare 


| Fartere.—We learn from the St. Louis Gazette of the 13th instanr that 


six more of the American Fur Companies’ boats arrived at the levee on 
the 12th, forty-five days from the Yellow Stone, laden with buffale robes 
furs, &. Among the persons who came down with these boats were se- 
veral who left St. Louis with Sir William Drummond Stewart. They 
describe the fatigues attending the expedition and the overbearing rude- 
ness of Sir William as insu le. Thirteen of the company had left 
him at the South Forks of the Platte ; and many others were preparing 
to leave. Some of the company had threatened to shoot him if he persist- 
ed in his tyrannical course. The Indians were manifesting a disposition 
to steal the horses, and as all but three or four of Sir William’s men 
were green hands, some fears were entertained that their efforts might 
be successful. A war party of 300 Ottves, returning from an expedition 
against the Pawnees, who had refused to fight them, were with Stewart 
when the men left. All were in good health, though worn down with 
fatigue. 


———P——- 

A Joyrut Mretinc.—A few days since, at Buffalo, a boat load of 
Germans landed from the Canal, evidently direct from the ‘‘ Faderland.” 
Among them was an old lady and some three or four children, quite 
grown up ; several tavern keepers were around the boats, as is customary 
to solicit patronage from the immigrants, and one of these approached ‘ 
the old lady, who, immediately upon seeing bim, threw herself upon his 
neck and wept, the children also embraced him, and tears and smiles 
alternately bore their sway; the explanation of the scene given was, that 
the old lady was on her way to Detroit in search of her husband, who had 
emigrated some years previous, and she had thus unexpectedly fallen upon 
him at this place. 

i 

A Sincucar Game or Cuess.—A game of chess has been playing 

at Cincinnati, which was commenced on the 2d January last, and was 


| only finished on the 14th of last month. The players are considered the 


best known in the West—one a native of Albany, the other a native of 
Maysville, Ky—both gentlemen of the highest respectability, and mer- 
charts of Cinciunati. The game was kept up daily, Sundays excepted, 
from 10 in the evening till 8 in the morning. No one was allowed to 
enter the room while the game was going on, and only a few friends 
were admitted during the recess. The loser was to pay room rent, 
(extra) boarding, cigars, ice water, and theatre expenses, for both, during 
the time they should play. The Albanian was the winner. The bill 
was $107,75, which was promptly paid. Nota drop of intoxicating 
liquors or wines was used !—Madisontan. 

The time actually occupied in playing the game was one thousand 


three hundred and eighty hours. 


A Goop Story Spo1ien.—Newspaper readers no doubt remember 
that it was lately stated that a young lawyer of Boston had become heir 
to a large estate. The Boston Daily Advertiser contradicts the story as 
follows :— 


« We learn with regret that the fortune which it was supposed had fal- 
len from Ireland to a deserving member of the bar of this country, has 
been current in the legal circles, and was published with some inaccura- 
cies in one of the evening papers ; but it appears that some of the impor- 
tant papers in the affair were forgeries, and the whole fabric has vanish- 
ed into air, and although it seems probable that “there is some money 
somewhere,” it has unhappily eluded the grasp of the supposed “ child 
of fortune.”’ 


MARRIED. 


On the 23d inst., by the Rev. Dr. Macauley, Geerge W. Morton te Miss Eme- 
line Fenton, all of this city. 
On the 20th inst., by the Rev. Mr. Starrs, Thomas Kelly to Marian Friel, all of 


| this city. 


free by nature; and being questioned as to where he met them, replied | 


that they got into his wagon at Walnut Hills, near Cincinnati. The 
pursuing party then committed the negroes to jail at Covington, where 
they were identified by the plaintiff, (Wharton Jones) as his slaves. 
The extent of damages claimed by the plaintiff was $1200, for which 
amount the jury returned a verdict. 


In another action on the same, for penalty ($500) provided by the law | 


of the United States, a similar verdict was obtained. 


i } 
A religious lunatic named Howard escaped recently from the Poor 


House of Erie County, Pa., stole some watches and an oil-jug, broke into 
a church through a window, lit up, and preached a sermon ; stole part of 
the furniture and left ; hooked a jug, and filled it with oil at an oil-mill ; 
borrowed a blind herse, and struck a bee-line westward, offering his 
‘spoils’ for sale. Finding his horse blind, he abandoned him in utter 
contempt. 
the Poor House. 


———— 
Bishop Doane, of the New Jersey diocese, has issued a manifesto de- 
claring his ‘‘ unwavering confidence in Dr. Pusey’s faithfulness to the 
standards ef his church, and his integrity as a Catholic Churchman.” 


He was overtaken about fifteen miles off, and taken back to 


| 


On the 23d iast., by the Rev. W. W. Everetts, Thomas C. Simister to Miss 
Joanna McDonald, all of this city. 

July 23, Enos Stewart, to Lucia Bragg, of Boston, Mass. 

At Boston, July 18, Joshua B. Morton to Margaret E. Montgomery, 

At Boston, James M. Critchett to Miss Lavinia Witham. 

At Boston, William McFarland to Sarah R. Oliver. 

At Roxbury, Mass., July 23. Otis Burbank te Miss Hannah F. Breeden. 


DIED, 


On the 23d inst., William Sterling, in the 77th year of his age. 

On the 24thinst., Mrs. Sarah Judith Hooker. 

On 24th inst., Hanuah, infant daughter of A. Riker Jr. 

On the Mth inst., Cornelius, son of Cornelius Wheeler, aged 2 years. 

On the 24th inst., Edward, infant son of Edward Hanson. 

On the 25th inst., Archibald McCullum, aged 86 years. 

Sudderly, Mrs. Eliza Edmonds. 

At Broeklyn, July 25, Edwia Sidney Smith, aged 10 years and 4 months. 

At New Haven, Ct’, July 23, Elizabeth Sanford, aged 71. 

At Boston, July 23, Lucretia Bliss, aged 24. 

At Boston, July 22, Sarah More, aged 79 years. 

At Boston, July 22, Sophia Harris. 

At Charlestown, Mass., July 23, Mrs. Lucy Dana, of Lowel, aged 69. 

At Montville, Me., Ebenezer Allen, a revolutionary pensioner, aged 84. 

At St. Louis, July 12, Alfred Richardson, aged 27 years. 

At Dardanelle Spring, Ark., June 20, Meda Wakeman, aged 30. 

At Sutton, Mass., July 6, Ann Lilly, aged Met inn 

At Sisal July 3, Jonas Platt Lansing, in his 28tn year. 

Week y Report or INTERMENTS.—In the city and county of New Yerk, frow 
the 15th day of July to the 22d day of July, *243.—30 Men; 27 Women ; 75 Boy! 
37 Girls. Total 169. 





